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BUTBRBATVURBE. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 
They sin who say this glorious earth 
Is one wide scene of crime and woe ; 
This world, which owes to God its birth, 
At times is dark—Man makes it so ; 
But yet the sunshine on it rests 
In happy homes and truthful breasts. 





God made the world, but made not sin, 
Nor may we ask why sin e’er came 

To fill its green retreats with din ;— 
Enough to know that death and shame 

Are with us,—but the world hath yet 

Bright jewels in its forehead set ! 


A blessed thing the golden sun, 
That kisseth morning’s dews away ;— 
A blessed thing those dews, that run 
O’er leaf and bud, at close of day, 
To give them bloom and bid them be 
Fair gems in Nature's treasury ! 


A blessed thing the bird, that basks 
In bowers, with songs to heaven that soar ;— 
A blessed thing the sea, that asks 
And has obedience, mid the roar 
Of tempests, from the tideful moon, 
Next to the sun, God’s brightest boon ! 


A blessed thing the mountain steep, 
Nor less the green wood o’er it spread ; 
A blessed thing the river deep, 
By fresh mysterious sources fed ; 
And blessed things the light, the air, 
The life-breath—moving every where ! 


A blessed thing the meanest flower 
That sends forth blossoms for the bee ; 
And oh! of all that decks the bower, 
The field, the forest, or the lea, 
Most lovely in its tender bliss 
The Lily of the Valley is! 


There—like a virgin, sweet and pure, 
And gay, but for her humble pride, 
That fain would every charm immure, 
Yet cannot all her sweetness hide— 
The Lily of the Valley rests 
Where wood birds build their mossy nests. 


The emerald hath no deeper green 

Than glistens on its beauteous leaves ; 
No whiter snow is ever seen 

Than that which in its blossom weaves ; 
Nor breathe the spicy gums of Ind 
A sweeter fragrance on the wind! 


I love it well !—I love it aye, 

But now | love it more and more ; 
It brings the image of a day 

Whose shadow, flitting memory o'er, 
Shall in the future smile, till all 
Around me seem a festival ! 


THE SHARING OF THE EARTIL 
From the German of Schiller. 
“« Take the world,” cried the God from his heaven 
To men—* for its masters IT mean you, 
‘‘Earth’s fief to your use shall for ever be given, 
So share it like brothers between you.” 





Ho! man, how thy portion thou cravest ! 
Old and young have alike their desire ; 
The Husbandman seizes the harvest— 
Through the wood and the chase sweeps the Squire 


The Merchant his warehouse is locking— 
The Abbot is choosing his wine— 
Cries the Monarch, the thoroughfares blocking, 
‘‘ Every toll for the passage is mine !” 
All too late, when the sharing was over, ; 
Comes the Poet—Ile came from afar— 
Nothing left can the laggard discover, 
Not an inch but its owners there are. 
“Woe is me, is there nothing remaining, 
For the son who best loves thee alone !” 
Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 
As he fell at the ‘Thunderer’s throne. 


‘‘Tn the land of the dreams if abiding,” 
Quoth the God—* Can-t thou murmur at me. 
Where wert thou, when the Earth was dividing ! 
‘*IT was,” said the Poet, “sy THEE! 


“Mine eye by the glory was captured— 
Mine ear by thy music of bliss, 

Pardon him whom tiy world had enraptured— 
He has lost all possession in this!” 


‘* What to do?” said the God—* Earth is given! 
Field, forest, and market and all! 

What say you to quarters in Heaven 
We'll admit you whenever you call! 


. a 

OUR MESS. 
NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR or “ CHARLES 

JACK HINTON, 'THE GUARDSMAN 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—ST. SENAN'’S WELL 

How shall I trace this, the happiest period of my life ! when days and weeks 
rolled on, and left no track behind, save in that delicious calm that stole 
my senses gradually and imperceptibly. Each morning saw me on my way to 
Castle Bellew: the mountain-path that led up from the little strand was we 
worn by my footsteps—I knew its every turn and winding ; scarcely 
bloomed along the way with which | had net grown familiar 
object spoke to my heart !—for | was happy! The clouds that moved above 
the rippling tide that flowed be neath; the sunny shore; the shady thicket 
were all to me as though | had known them from boyhood. For so it is, in our 


over 


i dog: rose 


And now each 





| recurred tomy memory, how have the warm tears rushed to my eyes, as with 
| my heart full to bursting, I muttered to myself, ‘‘ She loves me not !” 











| red kerchief, which was knotted beneath he 
let, like what the peasantry of the ual! 


glad moments we cling to all things that surround us ; and giving to external | 
nature the high colouring of our own hearts, we feel how beautiful is this 
world! yet was my mind not all tranquil: for often, as I hastened on, some 
passing thought would shoot across me. Where is this toend? Can I hope 
ever to overcome the deep-rooted prejudices of my family, and induce them to 
receive amongst them as my wife, the beautiful and artless daughter of the 
wild west? or could I dare to expose her, on whom all my affections were cen- | 
tred, to the callous criticism of my fine lady-mother, and her fashionable friends 
in Londont What right had | to stake her happiness on such a chance ;—to 
take her from all the objects endeared to her by taste, by time, by long-hallow- 
ed associations, and place her amid those among whom the very charm of her 
untarnished nature would have made her their inferior ? 

Is it that trait of rebellious spirit, that would seem to leaven every portion of 
our nature, which makes our love strongest when some powerful barrier has 
beer, opposed to our hopes and wishes! or is it rather, that in the difficulties 
and trials of life, we discover those deeper resources of our hearts, that under 
happier auspices had Jain dormant and unknown! I scarcely know: but true 
it is, after such reflections as these, I ever hurried on the faster to mect her, 
more resolutely bent than ever, in weal or woe, to link my fortune with her 
own. 

Though I returned each night to the priest’s cottage, my days were entirely 
spent at Castle Bellew. How well do I remember every little incident that 
marked their tranquil course! The small breakfast-parlour, with its old Tudor 
window looking out upon the flower-garden : how often have [ paced it, impa- 
tient for her coming ; turning ever and anon to the opening door, when the old 
butler, with the invariable habitude of his kind, continually appeared with some 
portion of the breakfast equipage : how I started, as some distant door would 
shut and open—some far-off foot-step on the stair; and wonder within myself, 
why felt she not some of this impatient longing. And when, at last, tortured 
with anxiety and disappointment, I had turned away towards the window, the 
gentle step, the rustling dress, and, more than all, the indescribable something 
that tells us we are near those we love, bespoke her coming—oh! the transport 
of that moment! With what a fervid glow of pleasure I sprang to meet her 
—to touch her hand—to look upon her! How rapidly, too, I endeavoured to 
speak my few words of greeting, lest her father’s coming might interfere with 
even this short-lived period of happiness ; and, after all, how little meaning 
were the words themselves, save in the tone I spoke them! 

Then followed our rambles through the large but neglected garden, where 
the rich- blossoming fruit-tree scented the air, loaded with all the fragrance of 
many a wild flower. Now strolling onwards—silent, but full of thought, we 
trod some dark and shaded alley ; now entering upon some open glade, where 
a view of the far-off mountains would break upon us, or where some chance 
vista showed the deep blue sunny sea swelling with sullen roar against the rocky 
coast, 

How often, at such times as these, have I asked myself if I could look for 
greater happiness than thus to ramble on, turning from the stupendous majesty 
of nature, to look into her eyes whose glance met mine so full of tender mean- 
ing ; while words would pass between us, few and low-voiced, but all sw thrill- 
ing—their very accent spoke of love. Yet, amid all this, some agunizing 
doubt would shoot across me, that my affection was not returned ; the very 
frankness of her nature made me fear: and when we parted at night, and I 
held my homeward way towards the priest’s cottage, I would stop from time to 
time, conning over every word she spoke, calling to mind each trivial cireum- 
stance ; and if by accident some passing word or jest—some look of raillery, 








These 
fears would then give way to hope, as in my mind’s eye she stood before me, 
all beaming in smiles: and amid these alternate emotions, I trod my louely 
path, longing for the morrow, when we should meet again, when I vowed with- 
in my heart to end my life of doubt by asking if she loved me. But with that 
morrow came the same spell of happiness that lulled me; and like the gambler 
who had set his life upon the die, and durst not throw, so did I turn with trem- 
bling fear from tempting the chance that might in a moment dispel the 
bright dream of my existence, and leave life bleak and barren to me for ever. 

The month of August was drawing to a close, as we sauntered one fine even- 
ing towards the sea-shore. ‘There was a little path which wound down the 
side of a bold crag, partly by steps—partly by a kind of sloping way, defended 
at the sides by a rade wooden railing, which led down upon the beach exactly 
at the spot where a well of clear spring water sprung up, and tracked its tiny 
stream into the blue ocean. This little spring, which was always covered by 
the sea at high water, was restored, on the tide ebbing, to its former purity, and 
bubbled away as before; and from this cause had obtained from the simple 
peasantry the reputation of being miraculous, and was believed to possess innu- 
merable praperties of healing and consoling 

I had often heard of it, but never visited it before ; and thither we now bent 
our steps, more intent upon catching the glorious sunset that was glowing on 
the Atlantic, than of testing the virtues of St. Senan’s well—for so was it ecall- 
ed. The evening—an autumna! one—was calm and still; not a leaf stirred ; 
the very birds were hushed ; and there was all that solemn silence that some- 
times threatens the outbreak of a storm. As we descended the crag, how- 
ever, the deep booming of the sea broke upon us, and between the foliage of 
the oak trees we could mark the heavy rolling of the mighty tide, as wave after 
wave swelled on, and then was dashed in foam and spray upon the shore 
There was something peculiarly grand and almost supernatural in the heavy 
swell of the great sea, rearing its white crest afar, and thundering along the 
weather-beaten rocks, when every thing else was calm and unmoved around : 
the deep and solemn roar, echoing from many a rocky cavern, rose amid the 
crashing spray that sent up a thin veil of mist, through which the setting sun 
was reflected in many a bright rainbow 


It was indeed a glorious sight! and 
we stopped for several minutes gazing on it; when suddenly Louisa, letting go 
my arm, exclaimed, as she pointed downw ards 














The most singular part of her costume, however, was a rude collar she wore 
round her neck of sea shells—among which, here and there, I could detect 
some bits of painted and gilded carving, like fragments of awreck. This 
strange apparition now stood opposite om, ba dark eyes fixed steadily on my 
companion, to whom, unlike the people of the country, she never made the 


| slightest reverence, or showed any semblance of respect. 


‘“* And was it to spy after me, Miss Loo, ye brought down yer sweetheart 
to the well this evening !”’ said the hag, in a harsh, grating voice, that seemed 
the very last effort of some suppressed passion. 

Louisa’s arm grasped mine, and [ could feel it tremble with agitation as she 
whis in my ear— 

r money quickly ; I know her.” 

your father going to send me back to gaol because the cattle’s got 
gst them? ha, ha, ha,” said she, breaking into a wild, discordant 











laugh. ere ‘ill be more mourning than for that, at Castle Bellew, before 
long.” | 

Louisa aned against me faint and almost falling, emp out my purse 
hastily, I Reld forth my hand full of silver. The old hag clutched at it eagerly, 


rk eyes flashed fire, she thrust the money into a pocket at her side, 


and again Broke out into a horrid laugh. 

“* So, y@a're beginnin’ to know me, are ye! Ye won’t mock Molly Ban now, 
eh? no, , nor Mary Lafferty either, that turned me from the doorand shut 
it agin Where ’Il her pride be to-morrow night, when they bring in her 
husband @ @orpse to her! Look at that.” 


With th@se words she threw her cloak on one side, and showed the blue 
jacket of @fisherman which I had seen her sprinkling with the water as we 
came up. ° 

“ The bite water will be his winding-sheet this night, calm as it is now.” 

‘Oh, Molly dear, don't speak this way.” 

“‘ Molly dear!” echoed the beldame, in an accent of biting derision. ‘‘ Who 
ever heerd One of your name call me that? or are ye come for acharm for that 
young man beside you?’ See now: the sun’s just gone; ina minit more the 
sea ‘ill bein, and it ‘ill be too late. Here, come near me—kneel down there— 
kneel down, I say ; orisit only my curse ye mind ?” 

‘“‘ She’s mad, poor thing,” said I, in my companion’s ear. 
her way—do as she bids you.” 

Sinking with terror, pale as death, and trembling all over, Louisa bent one 
knee upon the little rock beside the well, while the old hag took her fair hand 
within C own skinny fingers and plunged it rudely in the well. 

“ There, drink,” said she, offering me the fair palm, through which the clear 
water was running rapidly, while she chanted rather than spoke the rude rhyme 
that follows :— 


Let her have 


‘« By the setting sun, 
he flowing sea, 
‘The water that run, 
I swear to thee 
That my faith shall be true, as this moment now, 
In weal or in woe, wherever, or how : 
So help me, St. Senan, to keep my vow.” 

The last words had scarcely been uttered when Louisa, who apparently had 
been too much overcome by terror to hear one word the hag muttered, sprung 
up from the stone, her face and neck covered with a deep blush, her lip tremb- 
ling with agitation, while her eyes were fixedly directed towards the old woman 
with an expression of haughty anger. 

‘Ay, ye may look as proud as ye like. It’s little I mind ye, in love or in 
hate. Ye are well enough humbled now. And as for you,” said she, turning 
towards me a look of scornful pity—‘ you, I wish ye joy of your sweetheart : 
let her only keep her troth like her own mother, and ye’ll have a happy heart 
to sit at yer fireside with.” 

The blood fled from Louisa’s check as she said this—a deadly paleness 
spread over her features—her lips were bloodless and parted—and her hands 
firmly clenched together and pressed against her side, bespoke the agony of the 
moment. It lasted not longer ; for she fell back fainting and insensible into 
myarms. I bathed her face and temples from the well—I called upon her— 
—rubbed her hands within my own,and endeavoured by every means to arouse 
her, but in vain. I turned to beg aid from the woman, but she was gone. I 
again endeavoured to awake her fromthe stupor, but she lay cold, rigid, and 
motionless—her features had stiffened like a corpse, and showed no touch of 
life. I shouted aloud for aid; but, alas ! we were far from all human habita- 
tion, and the wild criés of the curlew were the only sounds that met my ear, 
or the deep rushing of the sea, as it broke nearer and nearer to where I stood. 
A sudden pang of horror shot across me as I looked around and below, and 
saw no chance of aid from any quarter. Already the sun was below the hori- 
zon, and the grey twilight gave but gloomy indications of all around ; the sea, 
tuo, was making fast—the foam had reached us, and even now the salt tide 
had mingled its water with the little spring. No more time wasto be lost. A. 
projecting point of rock intervened between us and the little path by which we 
had descended to the beach, over this the spray was now splashing, and its 
base was only to be seen at intervals between the advancing or retiring wave. 
A low, wailing sound, like distant wind, was creeping over the water, which 
from tine to time was curled along the round-backed wave with all the threat- 
ening aspect of a coming storm—the sea birds wheeled round in circles, wa- 
king the echoes with their wild notes— ind the heavy swell of the breaking sea, 
roared through many a rocky cavera with asad and mournful melody. I threw 
one last look above where the tall beetling cliff was lost inthe gloom of com- 
ing night, another on the broad bleak ocean, and then, catching up my compa- 
nion in my arms, set forward. For the first few moments T felt not my bur- 
then. My beating heart throbbed proudly, and, as I pressed her to my bosom, 
how I nerved myself for any coming danger by the thought that all the world 
in my arms. Every step, however, brought me further out : the sea, 
which at first washed only my ancles, now reached my knees; my step became 
unsteady; and when for an instant I turned one look on her who lay still a 


to me lay 


insen- 





‘‘See! See the swell beneath that large black rock yonder; the tide is 
making fast ;-we must get quickly down, if you wish to test St. Senan’s 


power.” 

I had no time left me to ask what peculiar virtues the saint dispensed through 
the mediation of his well, when she broke from my side, 
the steep descent 


| 
and hurried down | 


in a moment we had reached the shore, upen which alrea- | 
dy the tide was fast encroaching, and had marked with its dark stain the yellow 
sand within a few feet of the well. As we drew nearer, I perceived ‘the fi- | 
gure of an old woman, bent with age, who seemed busily occupied sprinkling 
the water of the spr 


g over something that, as I came closer, seemed like a | 
sailor’s jacket She was repeating some words rapidly to herself; but on hear 
ing our approach, she quickly collecte er bundle together under her remnant 
of a cloak, and sat waiting our approach silence 

“It's Molly Ban !” said Louisa suddenly, growing pale as she spoke. “ Give 
her something—if you have anv m \ i seech you.” 

There was no Opportunity for inquiring further about her now : forthe o 
woman slowly rose from the stone, by the aid of a stick, ana stood confr 
us. Her figure was singularly short—scarce four feet in height ; but her hea 
Was enormously large, and her features, which were ilmost terrific in ' 
ness, were swarthy asa gipsy’s ; a man’s hat was fastened upon her head by 


rchin ; ashort cloak of faded scar 


west usually wear, covered her shoulde 


beneath which a patched and many-coloured petticoat appeared, that reached | 
to the middle of her legs, which, as well as her feet, were completely 1- 

. . - 5 . I 
ked—giving a look of wildness and poverty in one so old I cannot attempt 


to convey. 


sible within my grasp, I felt my head reel, and my sight wander, as ! again looked 
out on the dark water that rolled around us. We were now near thé rocky point 


which, once passed, placed us in safety,and to reach this [ summoned up every ef- 
fort. Around this the waves had worn a deeper track,and against its side they beat 
themselves to foam, which boiled in broad sheets around \ loud cheer from 
some one on the cliff above us turned my glance upwards, ana I could see lights 
+ backwards and forwards through the darkness : before I could reply to 


the voice, however, a large wave came mantling near, gathering force as 1t 
ipproached, and swelling its gigantic mass, so as to shut out all besides I 

| fixed myself firmly to resist the shock, and, slightly bending,opp sed my shoul- 
| der to the mighty roll of water that now towered like a wall above us. On it 
came, till its dark crest frovened above our heads; for a second or two It seem- 
i pause, as the white curl tipped its breaking edge, and t , with a roll 


ider, broke overus. For an instant | held my footing ; at length, how- 


i ee 
, my step tottered—I felt myself lifted up, and then hurled headlong be- 
eath the swollen volume of water that closed above my head. Stunned, but 
enseless, I grasped my burden loser to my heart struggled to regain 


iwards as I rose to my feet, anda sea of 
Beyond, all was dim and indistinct; a brood- 
g darkness stretched towards the sea, and land 


vard, the tall cliffs were wrap- 
ped in deep shadow, except when the light that J saw belore flitted from place 


footing. The wave passed 


boiling foam hissed around me 


to place, like the danc d-fire. A loud cheer from on high made me sup- 
pose that we were perceived ; but my attention was turned away by a low 
moaning s¢ i that came floating over the water; and as I looked, I[ could 


see that the | rface swelled upwards, as if by some mighty force beneath, 
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and rose towering into the air. The wave that now approached us was much 

greater than the Sooo one, and came thundering on, as if impatient for its 
prey. My fear was of being carried out to sea, an I looked hastily around for 
some rocky point to hold on by, but in vain : the very sands beneath me seemed 
moving and shifting : the voice of thunder was in my ears—my senses reeled, 
and the thought of death by drowning with all its agony, came over me. 

“Oh! my father—my poor father!” said a low plaintive voice beside my 
cheek ; and the next instant the blood rushed warm to my heart. My py 
rallied ; my arm grew nerved and strong; my footsteps seemed to grasp the 
very ground, and, with a bold and daring spirit, I waited for the coming shock. 
On it came, a mighty flood, sweeping high above us as we struggled in the 
midst: the blue water moved on, unbroken. For a moment or two I felt we 
were borne along with a whirlwind speed—then suddenly we touched the 
strand ; but only for a second, for the returning wave came thundering back, 
and carried us along with it. My senses now began to wander: the dark and 
gloomy sea stretched around us; the stars seemed to flit to and fro; the roar 
of water and the sounds of human voices were mingled in my ears ; my strength, 
too, was failing me, and I baffeted the waves with scarcely consciousness. 
Just at that moment, when, all dread of danger past, the gloomy indifference to 
life is fast succeeding, I saw a bright gieam of light flying rapidly across the 
water; the shouts of voices reached me also, but the words [ heard not. Now 
falling beneath, now rising above the foamy surface, [ struggled on, my only 
strength to press home closer to my bosom the form of her my heart was filled 
by; when of asuddenI felt my arm rudely grasped on either side. A rope, 
too, was thrown around my waist, and I was hurried inwards towards the shore 
amid cries of ‘‘all safe! all safe! not too fast there!’ A dreary indistinct- 
ness of what followed even still haunts my mind. A huge wood-fire upon the 
beach—the figures of the fishermen—the country people passing hither and thi- 
ther—the tumult of voices—and a rude chair, in which lay a pale, half-fainting 
form. The rest I know not. 

It was dark—so dark, I could not see the persons that moved beside me. As 
we passed along the grassy turf in silence, [held a soft hand in mine, and a 
fair cheek rested on my shoulder, while masses of long and dripping hair fell 
on my neck and bosom. Carried by two stout peasant fishermen in a chair, 
Louisa Bellew, faint but conscious of the danger past, was borne homeward. I 
walked beside her, my heart too fall for words. A loud wild cheer burst sud- 
denly forth, and a bright gleam of light aroused me from my trance of happi- 
ness. The steps were crowded with people—the large hall so full we scarce 
‘could force our way. The door of the parlour was now thrown open, and there 
sat the pale, gaunt figure of the old man, his eyes staring wildly, and his lips 

arted ; his hands resting on each arm of his chair, but all still and motionless. 
Besstiag from those that carried her, she sprang towards him with a cry ; but 
ere she reached his arms he had fallen from his seat to his knees; and, with 


his hands clasped above his head, and upturned eyes, poured forth his prayer 


to God ; sinking to his side, she twined her hands with his; and, as if moved 


She Albion. 


‘“‘And did his reverence say that the captain was to be kept in bed till he 
came back !” 

“Ah, then, sure he knew well enough,” said Biddy, ‘that the young man 
would be up and off to the castle the moment he was able to walk—ay, and 
maybe before it too. Troth, Patsey, it’s what I’m thinking, there’s nobody 
knows how to coort like a raal gentleman.” 

Och, botheration,” said Patsey, with an offended toss of his head, and a look 
of half malice. 

** Faix, you may look how you like, but it’s truth I’m telling ye. They know 
how to do it. It isn't winking at a body, nor putting their great rough arms 
round their neck ; but it’s a quiet, mannerly, decent way they have, and sooth- 
ering voice, and a look undher their eyes, as much as to say—maybe you 
wouldn’t now.” 

* Troth, Biddy,” said Patsey, sharply, “it strikes me that you know more of 
their ways than is just convanient—eh, do you understand me now ?” 

** Well, and if I do,” replied Biddy, ‘ there’s no one can be evenen it to you, 
for Imm sure it wasn't you taught me.” 

“Ye want to provoke me,” said the young man, rising, and evidently more 
annoyed than he felt disposed to confess; ‘* but faix I'll keep my temper. It’s 
not after spaking to his reverence, and buying a cow, and a dresser, that I'm 
going to break it off.” 

“ Heigh-ho!” said Biddy, as she adjusted a curl that was most coquettishly 
half falling across her eyes ; ‘‘ sure there’s many a slip betune the cup and the 
lip, as the poor dear young gentleman will find out when he wakes.” 

A cold fear ran through me as I heard these words, and the presentiment of 
some mishap, that for a few moments I had been forgetting, now came back in 
double force. I set about dressing myself in all haste, and, notwithstanding 
that my wounded arm interfered with me at each instant, succeeded at last in 
mv undertaking. I looked at my watch ; it was already six o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the large mountains were throwing their great shadows over the yel- 
low strand. Collecting from what I had heard from the priest’s servants that 
it was their intention to detain me in the house, I locked my door on leaving 
the room, and stole noisclessly down the stairs, crossed the little garden, and 
passing through the beech hedge, soon found myself upon the mountain path. 
My pace quickened as I breasted the hill side; my eyes firmly fixed upon the 
tall towers of the old castle, as they stood proudly topping the dense foliage of 
the oak trees. Like some mariner who gazes on the long wished-for beacon 
that tells of home and friends, so I bent my steadfast looks to that one object, 
and conjured up many a picture to myself of the scene that might he at that mo- 
ment enacting there. Now I imagined the old man seated, silent and motion- 
less, beside the bed where his daughter, overcome with weakness and exhaus- 
tion, still slept; her pale face scarce coloured by a pinkish stain that marked 
the last trace of feverish excitement ; now | thought of her as if still seated 
in her own drawing-room, at the little window that looked seaward ; looking, 
perhaps, upon the very spot that marked our last night’s adventure, and, may- 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































by the magic of the scene, the crowd fell to their knees, and joined in the 
thanksgiving. It was a moment of deep and touching feeling, to hear the 
slow, scarce articulate words of that old man, who turned from the sight of 
her his heart treasured, to thank the great Father of mercy, who had not left 
him childless in his age—to mark the low sobs of those around, as they strove 
to stifle them; while tears coursed down the hard and weather-beaten cheeks 
of humble poverty, as they muttered to themselves their heartfelt thanks for 
her preservation. There was a pause: the old man turned his eyes upon his 
child, and like a dammed-up torrent breaking forth, the warm tears gushed 
out; and, with acry of “*My own—my only one!” he fell upon her neck and 
wept. 

I could hear no more. Springitig to my feet, I dashed through the hall, and 
resisting every effort to detain me, rushed down the steps and gained the lawn. 
Once there alone, I sank down upon the sward, and poured forth my heart in 
tears of happiness. 


CHAPTER XXX{X.—AN UNLOOKED-FOR MEETING. 

I made many ineffectual efforts to awake in the morning after my adventure 
Fatigue and exhaustion, which seem always heaviest when incurred by danger, 
had completely worn me out,and scarcely had I succeededin opening my eyes, 
and muttering some broken words, ere again {| dropped off to sleep soundly,and 
without a dream. 

It was late in the afternoon when at length IT sat up in my bed, and looked 
about me. A gentle hand suddenly fell upon my shoulder, and a low voice, 
which I at once recognised as Father Tom’s whispered— 

“ There now, my dear fellow, lic down again. You must not stir for a couple 
of hours yet.” 

I looked at him fixedly fora moment, and, asI clasped his hand in mine, 

asked— 

** How is she, father?” 

Scarcely were the words spoken,when I felt a burning blush upon my cheek 
It was the confidence of months long that found vent in one secénd ;—the pent- 
up secret of my heart that burst from me unconsciously, and { hid my face upon 
the pillow, and felt as though I had betrayed her. 

** Well—quite well,” said the old man, as he pressed my hand forcibly in his 
own. ‘ Butlet us not speak now. You must take more rest, and then have 
your armlooked to. I believe you have forgotten all about it-” 

** My arm !” repeated I, in some surprise ; while, turning down the clothes, 
I perceived that my right arm was sorely bruised, and swollen to an immense 
size. ‘ The rocks have done this,” muttered I. ‘And she, father—what of 

her, for heaven's sake '” 

“* Be calm, or I must leave you,” said the priest : “I said before that she 
was well. Poor boy!” 

There was something so touching in the tone of the last words, that, without 
my knowing why, I felt a kind of creeping fear pass across me, and a dread of 
some unknown evil steal over me. 

“Father,” said I, springing up, and grasping him with both my hands, while 
the pain of my wounded arm shot through my very heart, “vou are an honest 
man, and you are a man of God—you would not tell me a lie. [s she well !” 
The big drop fell from my brow as [ spoke. 

He clasped his hands fervently together as he replied, in a voice tremulous 
with agit ation— 

“« T never told a lie.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and J lay down in my bed witha mind relieved, 
but not at rest. 

Alas! how hard it is tobe happy! The casualties of this world come on 
like waves, one succeeding the other. We may escape the heavy roll of the 
mighty ocean, and be wrecked in the still, smooth waters of the land-locked 
bay. Wedread the storm and the hurricane, and we forget how many have 
perished within sight of shore. But yet a secret fear is ever present with us 
when danger hovers near ; and this sense of some impending evil it was which 
now darkened me, and whispered me to be prepared. 

I lay for some time sunk in my reflections, and whenI looked up, the priest 
was gone. A letter had fallen on the ground, as if by accident, and I rose to 
place it on my table, when, to my surprise, I found it addressed to myself. It 

was marked, ‘ On his majesty’s service,” and ran thus :— 

‘“* Sin—I have received his excellency’s orders to inform you, that unless 

you, on receipt of the present letter, at once return to your duty as a member 
of the staff, your name will be erased from the list, and the vacancy immedi 
atcly filled up. I have the honour to be, &c , &c. 
‘Dublin Castle.” “Henry Howarp.” 
What could have caused the great alteration in his excellency’s feelings that 
this order evinced, I could not conceive, and felt hurt and indignant at the tone 


hap, blushing at the memory. 


which, opening by a wicket, led to a little flower-garden beside the drawing- 
room. 
caught my ear. 
mind was in that excited state that every breeze that. rustled, every leaf that 
stirred, thrilled through my heart; the same dread of something, I knew not 
what, that agitated me as I awoke, came fresh upon me, and a cold tremour 
crept over me. 
of the walk beheld—with what relief of heart !—that the cries proceeded from 
a litle child, who, seated in the grass, was weeping bitterly. 
scarce five years old that Louisa used to employ about the garden, rather to 
amuse the little fellow, to whom she had taken a liking, than for the sake of 
services, which, at the best, were scarcely harmless. 


and hur yourself?” 


sobbed more bitterly than ever. 


another question, I rushed forward, cleared the little fence of the flower-gar- 
den at a spring, and stood within afew yards of the window. 


As I came near the park | turned from the regular approach to a small path 


I had not walked many paces when the sound of some one as if sobbing, 
I heard the low broken voice of grief quite near me. My 


The next moment I sprang forward, and as I turned the angle 


It was a boy of 


** Weil, Billy,” said I, ‘* what has happened to you, my bov ? have you fallen 
** Na,” was the only reply; and sinking his head between his knees, he 


‘** Has Miss Loo been angry with you then?” 

** Na, na,” was the only answer, as he poured forth a flood of tears. 

‘*Come, come, my little man, what is it? Tell me, and perhaps we can set 
t all to rights.” 

‘Gone, gone away for ever,’’ cried the child, as a burst of pent-up agony 
woke from him ; and he cried as though his very heart would break. 

Again my terrible foreboding crossed my mind, and without waiting to ask 


y It lay open as 
usua!; the large china vase of moss roses, that she had plucked the evening 
before, stood on the little table beside it. 1 stopped for an instant to breathe ; 
the beating of my heart was so painful, that I pressed my hand upon my side. 
At that instant I had given my life to have heard her voice—but for one single 
word I had bartered my heart's blcos.—but all was as hushed and still as mid- 
night. I thought I did hear something like a sigh—yes—and IJ now could dis- 
tinctly hear the rustling sound of some one as if turning in achair. Sir Simon 
Bellew, for some cause or other, I knew never came into that room: I listened 
again—yes—and now, too, I could see the shadow of a figure on the floor. I 
sprang forward to the window, and cried out, ‘‘ Louisa;” the next instant I 
was in the room—and my eyes fell upon the figure of—Ulick Burke! seated 
in a deep arm-chair, his leg resting on a low stool, he was reclining at half 
length ; his face pale as death, and his very lips blanched ; but then, there 
rested on the mouth the same curl of insolent mockery that marked it when 
first we met. 
‘** Disappointed, I fear, sir,” said he, in a tone which, however weakened by 
sickness, had lost nothing of its sneering bitterness. 
“I confess, sir,” said 1, confusedly, ** that this isa pleasure I had not anti- 
cipated.”” 
‘‘Nor I either, sir,” replied he, with a dark frown. ‘Had I been able to 
have rang the bel: before, the letter that lies there should have been sent to 
you, and might have spared both of us this ‘ pleasure,’ as you are good enough 
to call it.” 
‘““ A letter for me,”’ said I, eagerly; then half ashamed of my own emo- 
tion, and not indifferent to the sickly and apparently dying form. before me, 
I hesitated, and added, “I trust that you are recovering from the eilects of 
your wound.” 

“Damn the wound, sir; don’t speak to me about it. You never came here 
forthat, | suppose. ‘Take your letter, sir.’ A purple flush here coloured his 
features, as though some pang of agonizing pain had shot through him, and his 
livid lip quivered with passion. ‘Take your letter, sir,” and he threw it to 
wards me as he spoke. 1 stood amazed and thunderstruck at this sudden 
outbreak of anger, and for a second or two could not recover myself to 
speak, 

“You mistake me,” said I. 

‘Mistake you! no, confound me, I don’t mistake you. I know you well and 
thoroughly. But you mistake me—ay, and damnably too—if you suppose 
that because I'm crippled here this insolence shall pass unpunished. Who but 
a coward, sir, would come thus to taunt a manlike me! Yes, sir, a coward ! 
—I spoke it—I said it—would you like to hear it over again !—or if you don't 
like it, the remedy is near you—nearer than you think. There are two pistols 
in that case—both loaded with ball; take your choice, and your own distance ; 
and here, where we are, let us finish this quarrel ; for mark me”—and here h’s 
brow darkened, till the veins, swelled and knotted in his forehead, looked like 
indigo—* mark me, the account shall be closed one day or other.” 





of a letter which came en me so completely by surprise. I knew, however, 
how much my father looked to my strict obedience to every call of duty, and 


resolved, that come what would, I should at once resume my position on the 
duke’s staff. 


I saw at once that he had lashed his fury up to an ungovernable pitch, and 
that to speak to him was only to increase his passion; so I stooped down with- 
out saying a word, and took up the letter that lay at my feet. 

“IT am waiting your reply, sir,” said he, with a low voice, subdued by an in- 





These were but momentary reflections. My thoughts recurred at once to 
P d i=) 


where my heart was dwelling—with her whose very unage lived within me.— 


Try how I would, I could think of no pleasure in which she took not part—ima- 
gine no seheme of life in which she was not concerned. Ambition had lost its 
charm : the path of glory | had longed to tread, I felt now as nothing, beside 
that heather walk which led me towards her;—and if I were to have chosen 
between the most brilliant career high station, influence and fortune could be- 
stow, and the lowly condition of a dweller in these wild mountain solitudes, I felt 
that not a moment of hesitation or doubt would mark my decision. 

There was a kiud of heroism in the relinquishing all the blandishments of 
fortune, all the seductions of the brilliant world, for one whose peaceful and 
humble life strayed not beyond the limits of these rugged mountains -—and this 
had its charm. ‘There were times when | loved to ask myself whether Louisa 
Bellew would not, even amid all the splendour and display of a London life, be 


as much admired and cuurted as the most acknowledged of beauty’s daugh- | 


ters ;—now I turned rather to the thought of how far happier and better it was 
to know that a nature so unhackneyed, a heart so rich in its own emotions, was 
never to be exposed to the callous collision of society, and all the hardened hy- 
pocrisy of the world. 

My own lot, too, how many more chances of happiness did it not present as 
I looked at the few weeks of the past, and thought of whole years thus gliding 
away, loving and beloved. A kind of stir, and the sound of voices beneath my 
window, broke my musings, and I rose and looked out. It proceeded from the 
young girl and the country lad who formed the priest's household. They were 
talking together before the door, and pointing in the direction of the high road, 
where a cloud of dust had marked the passage of some carriage, an event rare 
enough to attract attention in these wild districts. 





ward effort into a seeming quietness of tone. 
“You cannot imagine,” said I, mildly, that I could accept of such a chal- 
lenge as this, nor fight with a man who cannot leave his chair.” 
** And who has made me so, sir?’ Who has made me a paralytic thing for 
life? But if that be all, give me your arm, and help me through that window 
—place me against that yew-tree, yonder. I can stand well enough. You 
won’t—you refuse me this! Oh, coward! coward! You grow pale and red 
} again! Let your white lip mutter, and your nails eat into your hands with 
| passion !—your heart is craven—and you know it!”’ 
Shall I dare to own it! For an instant or two my resolution tottered, and 
| involuntarily my eyes turned to the pistol-case upon the table beside me. He 
| caught the look, and in a tone of triumphant exultation cried out :— 
* Bravo, bravo! What! You hesitate again! Oh, that this should not 
| be before the world !—in some open and public place!—that men should not 
| look on and see us here !” 
“‘ Tleave you, sir,” said I, sternly ; thankful, for your sake, at least, that this 
is not before the world.” 
** Stop, sir—stop !’’ cried he, hoarse with rage. Ring that bell.” 
I hesitated, and he called out again, ** Ring that bell, sir !” 
I approached the chimney. and did as he desired. The butler immediately 
made his appearance. : 


here :—you hear me well. 
seen! Go!” 

The man disappeared at once; and as I met the scowling look of hate that 
fixed its glare upon me, once more I felt myself to waver. The struggle was 
but momentary. I sprung to the window, and leaped into the garden. A loud 
curse broke from Burke as I did so: a cry of disappointed wrath, like the 


I want to show them something they have never 





“* Nicholas,” cried the sick man, “bring in the servants—bring them in 
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yell of a famished wolf, followed. The next moment I was beyond the reach 
of his insolence and his invective. 

The passionate excitement of the moment over, my first determination was 
to gain the approach, and return to the house by the hall-door; my next to 
break the seal of the letter which 1 held in my hand, and see if its contents 
might not throw some light upon the events which somehow I felt were thick- 
ening around me, but of whose nature and import I knew nothing. 

The address was written in a stiff, old-fashioned hand, but the large seal 
bore the arms of the Bellew family, and left no doubt spon my mind that it 
had come from Sir Simon. I opened it with a trembling and throbbing heart, 
and read as follows :— 
“My pear Sir—The event of last night has called back upon a failing and 
broken memory, the darkest hour of a long and blighted life, and made the old 
man, whose steadfast gaze looked onward to the tomb, turn once backward to 
behold the deepest affliction of his days—misfortune, crime, remorse. I can- 
not, even now, while already the very shadow of death is on me, recount the 
sad story | allude to ; enough for the object | have in view if I say, that where 
I once owed the life of one I held dearest in life, the hand that saved lived to 
steal, and the voice that blessed me was perjured and fersworn—since that 
hour I have never received a service of a fellow-mortal, until the hour when 
you rescued my child. And ch! loving her as I do—wrapt up as my soul is 
in her image, | could have torne better to see her cold and dripping corse laid 
down beside me, than to bekcld her, as I have done, in your arms. You must 
never meet more. The dreadful anticipation of long suffering years is creep- 
ing stronger and stronger upot. me; and I feel in my inmost heart, that I am re- 
served for another and a last bereavement ere I die. 

** We shall have left before this letter reaches you You may, perhaps, 
hear the place of our refuge—for such it is—but I trust that to your feelings 
as a gentleman and a man of honour | can appeal in the certain confidence, 
that you will not abuse my faith—you will not follow us. 

‘**T know not what I have Written—nor dare I read it again Already my 
tears have dimmed my eyes, and are falling on the paper, so let me bid you 
farewell—an eternal farewell. My nephew has arrived here. J have not seen 
him nor shall]; but he will forward this letter to you after our departure. 
Yours, “S. BetLew.” 
The first stunning feeling past, I looked around me to see if it were not 
some horrid dream, and the whole events but the frightful deception of a 
sleeping fancy. But bit by bit the entire truth broke upon me—the full tide 
of sorrow rushed in upon my heart. The letter ! could not comprehend further 
than that some deep afiliction had been recalled by my late adventure. But 
then, the words of the hag—the brief, half-uttered intimations of the priest— 
came tomy memory. Her mother, said I—what of her mother? I remem- 
vbered Lowisa had never mentioned, nor even alluded to her; and now a thou- 
sand suspicions crossed my mind, which all gave way before my own sense of 
bereavement, and the desolation and desertion [ felt inmy own heart. I threw 
myself upon the ground where she walked so often beside me, and burst into 
tears. But a few brief hours, and how surrounded by visions of happiness 
and love. Now, bereft of every thing, what charm had life for me! How 
valueless, how worthless did allseem! ‘The evening sun I loved to gaze on, 
the bright flowers, the waving grass, the low murmur of the breaking surf, that 
stole like music over the happy sense, were now but gloomy things or discord- 
ant sounds. The very high and holy thoughts that used to stir within me, 
were changed to fierce and wrathful passions, or the low drooping of despair 
It was night—still and starry night—when I arose and wended my way to the 
priest's cottage. 





CHAPTER XL.—THE PRIEST'S KITCHEN. 

The candles were burning brightly, and the cheerful bog fire was blazing on 
the hearth, as J drew near the window of the priest’s cotfage; but yet there 
was no one in the room. The little tea-kettle was hissing on the hob, and the 
room had all that careful look of watchful attention bestowed upon it that show- 
ed the zeal of his little household. 

Uncertain how | should meet him—how far explain the affliction that had 
fallen on me—I walked for some time up and down before the door; at length 
I wandered to the back of the house, and passing the little stable, [ remarked 
that the pony wasabsent. ‘The priest had not returned perhaps since morning 
—perhaps he had gone some distance off—in all likelihood accompanied the 
Bellews ; again the few words he had spoken that morning recurred to me, and 
I pondered in silence over their meaning 


As I thus mused, a strong flood of 
mellow light attracted me, as it fell in a broad stream across the little paved 
court, and [now saw that it came from the kitchen. I drew near the window 
in silence, and looked in: before the large turf fire were seated three persons 
two of them, who sat in the shining light, I at once recognised as the servants 
but the third was concealed in the shadow of the chimney, and I could only 
trace the outline of his figure against the blaze ; I was not long, however, 
doubt as to his identity. 

**Seemingly then you're a 
addressing the unknown. 

A long whuf of smoke, patiently emitted, and a polite wave of the hand in 
assent, was the reply. 

** And how far did you come to-day, av I might be so bould ?” said Mary 

‘* From the cross of Kiltermon, beyond Gurtmore, my darling ; and sure it 
is a raal pleasure to come so far to see as pretty a crayture as yourself ”—here 
Patsey looked a little put out, and Mary gave a half smile of encouragement— 
* for,”’ continued the other, breaking into a song— 

** Though | love a fox in a cover to find, 
When the clouds is low, with a souwest wind, 
Faix, a pretty girl is more to my mind, 

Than the tally-high-ho of a morning.” 

I need scarcely say that the finale of this rude verse was given in a way tha: 
only Tipperary Joe could accomplish, as he continned— 

** And just show me one with an instep high, 

A saucy look, and a roguish eye, 

Who'd smile ten times for once she'd sigh, 
And I'm ker slave till morning.” 

* And that’s yoursel’—deyil a less! Ye ho, ye ho, tallyho! 
mily isn’t in bed.” 

* Troth, seemingly,” said Patsey, in a tone of evident pique, ‘ it would dis- 
tress you little av they were: you seem mighty well accustomed to making 
yourself at home.” 

** And why wouldn't the young man,” said Mary, apparently well pleased to 
encourage a little jealousy on the part of her lover, ‘and no harm neither ' 
And ye do be always with the hounds, sir?” 

* Yes, miss, that’s what [ be doing. But I wonder what's keeping the cap- 
tain: [ have a letter here for him, that I know ought to have no delay. I run 
all the way for fourteen miles over Mey'nacurraghew mountain to be here quick 
with it.” 

I opened the door as I heard this, and entered the kitchen. 

‘* Hurroo! by the mortial,” cried Joe, with one of his wild shouts, “ it’s him- 
self. Arrah, darlin,’ how is every bit in your skin ?” 

“Well, Joe, my poor fellow, I am delighted to see you safe and sound once 
more. Many a day have I reproached myself for the way you suffered for my 
sake, and for the manner [ left you.” 

** There’s only one thing you have any rayson to grieve over,” said the poo: 
fellow, as the tears started to his eyes, and rolled in heavy drops down his 
cheeks, ‘and here it is.”’ 

As he spoke, he drew from his bosom a little green silk purse, half filled with 
gold. 

** Ah, captain, jewel, why wouldn't you let a poor fellow taste happiness his 
own way! Is it because I had no shoes on me that I hadn't any pride in my 
heart ? and is it because J wasn’t rich that you wouldn't let me be a friend to 
you, just to myself alone? Oh! little as we know of grand people and thei: 
ways, troth, they don’t see our hearts half as plain. See now, I'd rather you'd 
have come up to the bed that morning and left me your curse—ay, devil a less 
—than that purse of money, and it wouldn't do me as much harm.” 

He dropped his head as he spoke, and his arm fell listlessly to his side, while 
he stood mute and sorrow-struck before me. 

* Come, Joe,” said I, holding out my hand to hin—* come, Joe, forgive me 
If I don’t know better, remember we were only new acquaintances at that time 
—from this hour we are more.” 

The words seemed to act like a spell upon him ; he stood proudly up, and 
his eyes flashed with their wildest glare, while, seizing my hand, he pressed it 
to his lips, and called out— 

‘* While there’s a drop in my heart darlin’ 

“You have a letter for me,” said I, glad to turn the channel of both our 
thoughts. ‘ Where did you get it!” 

“At the Curragh, sir, no less. I was standing beside the staff, among al! 
the grand generals and the quality, near the lord liftinint, and I heerd one of! 
the officers say, ‘If I knew where to write to him, I'd certainly do so; but he 
has never written to any of us since his duel.’ ‘ Ah, said another, ‘ Hinton’s 
an odd fellow that way.’ The minit I heard the name, I up and said to him. 
‘ Write the letter, and I'll bring it, and bring you an answer beside, av ye want 
it.’ 

‘«¢ And who the devil are you?’ said he 

“«* Troth,’ said J, ‘there’s more on this race knows me nor yourself, fine 4s 
yeare.’ And they all began laughing at this—for the officer grew mighty red 
in the face, and was angry—and what he was going to say it’s hard to tell, for 
just then Lord Clonmel called out— 

“** Sure it’s Tipperary Joe himself ; begad, every one knows him. 
Joe, I owe you half-a-crown since last meeting at the lough.’ 


great traveller,” said Patsey, the priest’s man, 
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“ «Paix, you do,’ says I, ‘and ten shillings to the back of it, for Lanty Cas- 
san’s mare that I hired to bring you home, when you staked the horse, you 
never paid it since.’ And then there was another laugh—but the end of all 
was, he writ a bit of a note where he was on horseback, with a pencil, and here 
it is.” 

So saying, he produced a small crumpled piece of paper, in which I could 
with some difficulty, trace the following lines :— 

“Dear Jacx—lIf the fool who bears this ever arrive with it, come back at 
once. Your friends in England have been worrying the D —— to command 
your return to duty ; and there are stories afloat about your western doings that 
your presence here can alone contradict. Yours, J. Horton.” 

It needed not a second for me to make up my mind as to my future course, 
and I said— 

‘“‘ How can! reach Limerick the shortest way ?”’ 

‘“‘] know a short cut,” said Joe, ‘and if we could get a pony I’d bring you 
over the mountain before to-morrow e vening.” 

« And you,” said I—* how are you to go ?” 

‘‘On my feet, to be sure ; how else would I go ?” 

Despatching Joe, in company with Patsey, in search of a pony to carry me 
over the mountain, I walked into the little parlour which I was now about to 
take my leave of forever. : 

It was only then, when I threw myself upon a seat, alone and in solitude, 
that I felt the full force of all my sorrow—the blight that had fallen on my 
dearest hopes, and the blank, bleak prospect of life before me. Sir Simon 
Bellew’s letter I read over once more ; but now the mystery it contained had 
lost all interest for me, and I had only thoughts for my own affliction. Sud- 
denly, a deep burning spot glowed on my cheek, as I remembered my inter- 
view with Ulick Burke, and i sprung to my legs, and for a second or two felt 
undecided whether I would not give him the opportunity he so longed for. It 
was but a second and my better reason came back, and I blushed even deeper 
with shame than I had done with passion. 

Calming myself with a mighty effort, I endeavoured to open a few lines to 
my worthy and kind friend, Father Loftus. I dared not tell him the real cause 
of my departure, though indeed I guessed from his absence that he had ac- 
companied the Bellews, and but simply spoke of my return to duty as impera- 
tive, and my regret that after such proofs of his friendship I could not shake his 
hand at parting. The continued flurry of my feelings doubtless made this a 
very confused and inexplicit document ; but I could do no better. In fact, the 
conviction I had long been labouring under, but never could thoroughly appre- 
ciate, broke on me at the moment. It was this—the sudden vicissitudes of 
every-day life in Ireland are sadly unsuited to our English natures and habits of 
thought and action. These changes from grave to gay—these outbreaks of 
high-souled enthusiasm, followed by dark reflective traits of brooding thought 
—these noble impulses of good—these events of more than tragic horror—de- 
mand a changeful, even a forgetful temperament to bear them ; and while the 
Irishman rises or falls with every emergency of his fate, with us impressions are 
eating deeper and deeper into our hearts, and we become sad, and thoughtful, 
and prematurely old. ‘Thus at least did I feel, and seemed to myself as though 
very many years had passed over me since J had left my father’s house. The 
tramp of feet, and the sounds of speaking and laughter outside, interrupted my 
musings, and I heard my friend Joe carolling at the top of his voice— 

* Sir Pat bestrode a high-bred steed, 
And the huntsman one that was broken-kneed ; 
And Father Fitz had a wiry weed, 

With his tally-high-ho in the morning.” 

‘‘Faith and you're a great beast entirely, and one might dance a jig on your 
back, and leave room for the piper besides.” 

I opened the window, and in the bright moonlight beheld the party leading 
up a short, rugged-looking pony, whose breadth of beam and square propor- 
tions fully justitied all Joe’s encomiums. 

‘“‘ Have you bought this pony for me, Joe?” cried I. 

‘No, sir, only borrowed him. He'll take you up to Wheley’s mills, where 
we'll get Andy's mare to-morrow morning.” 

** Borrowed him ?” 

“ae.” 

** Where’s his owner ?” 

‘‘ He’s in bed, where he ought to be. I tould him through the door who it 
was for, and that he needn't get up, as I'd find the ways of the place myself, 
and ye see so [ did.” 

‘Told him who it was for! Why he never heard of me in his life.” 

“Devil may care ; sure your the priest’s friend, and who has a better war- 
rant for every thing else in the place. Don’t you know the song— 

‘And Father Fitz had no cows nor sheep, 

And the devil a hen or pig to keep; , 

But a pleasanter house to dine or sleep 
You'd never find till morning. 


‘ For, Molly, says he, if the fowls be few, 

I've only one counsel to give to you: 

There's hens hard by—yo * kill for two,’ 
For I've a friend till morning.’ 

By the rock of Cashel, it ’ud be a hard case av the priest was to want. Look 
how the ould saddle fits him—faix, ye'd think he was made for it.” 

I am not quite sure that I felt all Joe’s enthusiasm for the beast’s perfec- 
tions ; nor did the old yeomanry ‘‘ demi-pique,” vith its brass mountings and 
holsters, increase my admiration. ‘Too happy, however, to leave a spot where 
all my recollections were now turned to gloom and despondence, I packed my 
few traps, and was soon ready for the road. 

It was not without a gulping feeling in my throat, and a kind of suffucating 
oppression at my heart, that I turned from the little room where, in happier 
times, | had spent so many pleasant hours ; and, bidding a last good-bye to the 
priest’s household, told them to say to Father Tom how sad I felt at leaving 
before he returned. This done, | mounted the little pony, and, escorted by 
Joe, who held the bridle, descended the hill, and soon found myself by the 
little rivulet that murmured along the steep glen through which our path was 
lying. . 

CHAPTER XLI.—TIPPERARY JOE. 

I have already passingly alluded to Joe’s conversational powers; and cer 
tainly they were exercised on this occasion with a more than common ability, 
either taking my silence as a suggestion for him to speak—or perhaps, and more 
probably, perceiving that some deep depression was over me—the kind-hearted 
fellow poured forth his stores of song and legend without ceasing. Now 
amusing me by his wild and fitful snatches of old ballads—now narrating in his 
simple but touching eloquence some by-gone story of thrilling interest—the 
long hours of the night passed over, and at day-break we found ourselves de- 
scending the mountain towards a large and cultivated valley, in which I could 
faintly distinguish in the misty distance the little mill where our relay was to 
be found. 

I stopped for a few minutes to gaze upon the scene before me. It was one 
of those peaceful landscapes of rural beauty, which beam more of soothing in- 
fluence upon the sorrow-struck heart than the softest voice of cor solation. 
Unlike the works of man, they speak directly to our souls, while they appeal to 
our reason; and the truth comes forced upon us, that we alone must not re- 
pine. A broad and richly cultivated valley, bounded by mountains whose 
sides were clothed with deep wood—a stream, whose wayward course watered 
every portion of the plain, was seen now flowing among the grassy meadows, 
or peeping from the alders that lined the banks. ‘The heavy mist of morning 
was rolling lazily up the mountain-side ; and beneath its grey mantle the rich 
green of pasture and meadow-land was breaking-forth, dotted with cattle and 
sheep. As | looked, Joe knelt down and placed his ear upon the ground, and 
seemed for some minutes absorbed in listening. 
he cried out— 

‘The mill isn’t going to-day—I wonder what’s the matter. 
isn’t sick.” 

A shade of sorrow came over his wild features, as he muttered between 


his teeth the verse of some old song, of which I could but catch the last two 
lines— 


Then suddenly springing up, 


I hope Andy 


** And when friends are crying around the dying, 
Who wouldn’t wish he had lived alone !” 


“ Ay,” cried he aloud, as his eye glistened with an unnatural lustre, 
“better be poor Tipperary Joe, without house or home, father or mother, 
sister or friend, and when the time comes, run to earth, without a wet eye after 
him.” 

“© Come, come, Joe, you have many a friend ; and when you count them over, 
don't forget me in the reckoning.” 

*“Whisht, whisht,” he whispered in a low voice, as if fearful of being over- 
heard, ‘don’t say that—them’s dangerous words.” 

I turned towards him with astonishment, and perceived that his whole coun- 
tenance had undergone a striking change. The gay and laughing look was 
gone ; the bright colour had left his cheek ; and a coid, ghastly paleness was 
spread over -his features; and as he cast a hurried and stealthy look around 
him, I could mark that some secret fear was working within him. 

** What is it, Joe?’ said 1 ; ‘“‘ what’s the matter! Are you ill?” 

“No,” said he, in a tone scarcely audible, no; but you frightened me just 
now, when you called me your friend.” , 

‘** How could that frighten you, my poor fellow? 
“Ti tell you—that's what they called my father—they said he was friendly 
with the gentlemen, and signs on it 
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ed to the ground, as if on some object there from which he could not turn his 
gaze: “yes, I mind it well—we were sitting by the fire in the guard-room all 
alone by ourselves—the troops was away, I don’t know where—when we heard 
the tramp of men marching, but not regular, but coming as if they didn’t care 
how, and horses and carts rattling and rumbling among them. 

‘“«« Thim’‘s the boys,’ says my father. ‘Give me that ould cockade there, 
till I stick it in my cap, and reach me over the fiddle, till I rise a tune for 
them.’ 

«| mind little more till we was marching at the head of them through the 
town, down towards the new college that was building—it’s Maynooth I’m 
speaking about—and then we turned to the left. my father scraping away all 
the time every tune he thought they'd like ; and if now and then by mistake 
he’d play anything that did not plaze them, they’d damn and blast him with the 
dreadfullest curses, and stick a pike into him, till the blood would come run- 
ning down his back ; and then my father would cry out— 

“«T'll tell my friends on you for this—divil a lie in it, but I will.’ 

‘* At last we came to the duke’s wall, and then my father sat down on the 
road side, and cried out that he wouldn't go a step farther,for I was crying away 
with sore feet at the pace we were going, and asking every minute to be let 
sit down to rest myself. 

«Look at the child,’ says he, ‘ his feet’s all bleeding.’ 

‘** Ve have only a little further to go,’ says one of them that had cross belts 
on, and a green sash about him. 

‘“«* The divil resave another step,’ says my father. 

“Tell Billy to play us ‘The Farmer’s Daughter” before he goes,’ says 
one in the crowd. 

‘“«* I'd rather hear ‘“‘ The Little Bowld Fox,” says another. 

«No, no, “ Baltiorum! Baltioruam,” says many more behind. 

«© Ye shall have them all,’ says my father, ‘and that ‘ill plaze ye.’ 

‘“ And so he set to, and played the three tunes as beautiful as ever ye 
heard; and when he was done, the man with the belts ups and says to 
him— 

‘‘¢ Ye’re a fine hand, Billy, and it’s a pity to lose you, and your friends will 
be sorry for you’—and he said this with a grin—‘ but take the spade there and 
dig a hole, for we must be jogging, it’s nigh day.’ 

‘Well, my father, though he was tired enough, took the spade, and began 
digging as they told him, for he thought to himself, the boys is going to hide 
the pikes and the carbines before they go home. Well, when he worked half 
an hour, he threw off his coat, and set to again; and at last he grew tired and 
sat down on the side of the big hole, and called out— 

** «Tsn’t it big enough now, boys?’ 

‘“« «© No,’ says the captain, ‘nor half.’ 

‘So my father set to once more, and worked away with all his might, and 
they all stood by, talking and laughing with one another 

** «Will it do now !’ says my father ; ‘ for sure enough I’m clean beat.’ 

““*Maybe it might,’ says one of them: ‘lie down and see if it’s the 
length.’ 

‘Well, is it that it’s for?’ says my father: ‘faix, I never guessed it was 

a grave; and so he took off his cap and lay down his full length in the 
hole. 
‘““« That’s all right,’ says the others, and began with spades and shovels to 
cover him up. At first he laughed away as hearty as the rest; but when the 
mould grew heavy on him, he began to screech out to let him up, and then his 
voice grew weaker and fain'er, and they waited a little, then worked harder, 
and then came a_ groan, and all was still; and they patted the sods over him 
and heaped them up ; and then they took me and put me in the middle of them, 
and one called out, ‘ March!’ I thought I saw the green sod moving on the top 
of the grave as we walked away, and heard a voice half-choking calling out, 
‘There, boys, there!’ and then a laugh. But sure I often hear the same 
still, when there’s nobody near me, and I do be looking on the ground by 
myself.” 

‘* Gread God!” cried I, “is this true?” 

“True as you're there,” replied he. ‘I was ten years of age when it hap- 
pened, and I never knew how time went since, nor how long it is ago, only it 
was inthe yearof the great troubles here; and the soldiers and the country 
people never could be cruel enough to one another ; and whatever one did to- 
day, the others would try to beat it out to-morrow. But it’s truth every word 
of it; and the place is called ‘ Billy the fool's grave’ to this hour. I go there 
once a year to see it myself.” 

This frightful story—told too, with all the simple power of truth—thrilled 
through me with borror, long after the impression seemed to have faded away 
from him who told it; and though he still continued to speak on, I heard no- 
thing ; nor did I mark our progress, until 1 found myself beside the little stream 
which conducted to the mill. 

CHAPTER XLII.—THE HIGH ROAD. 

Joe was right, the mill was not at work, for ‘‘ Andy” had been summoned 
to Ennis, where the assizes were then going forward. The mare which had 
formed part of our calculations was also absent ; and we sat down in the little 
porch to hold a council of war as to our future proceedings. After canvassing 
the question for some time, Joe left me for a few minutes, and returned with the 
information that the high road to Ennis lay only a couple of miles distant, and 
that a stage-coach would pass there in about two hours, by which I could reach 
the town that evening. It was therefore decided that he should return with 
the pony to Murranakilty ; while ] having procured a gossoon to carry my bag- 
gage, made the best of my way towards the Ennis road. 

Joe soon found me an urchin to succeed him as my guide and companion, 
and with an «flectionate leave-taking, and a faithful promise to meet me sume- 
time and somewhere we parted. 

So long as | had journeyed along beside my poor, half-witted follower, the 
strange and fickle features of his wandering intellect had somehow interrupted 
the channels of my own feelings, and left me no room for reflection on inv 
changed fortunes. Now, however, my thoughts returned to the past with all 
the force of some dammed-up current, and my blighted hopes threw a dark and 
sombre shadow over all my features. What cared | what became of me? why 
did I hasten hither and thither! were my first reflections. If life had lost its 
charm, so had misfortune its terror for me. There seemed something frivolous 
and contemptible in the return to those duties, which, in all the buoyant exhila- 
ration of my former life had ever seemed unfitting and unmanly. No: rather 
let me seek for some employment on active service—the soldier's career | once 
longed for, to taste its glorious enthusiasm—I wished for now, to enjoy its 
ceaseless movement and exertion. 

As I thonght over all I had seen and gone through since my arrival in Ire- 
land—its varied scenes of mirth and woe; its reckless pleasures, its wilder 
despair—I believed that I had acquired a far deeper insight into my own heart, 
in proportion as | look: d more into those of others. A not unfrequent error 
this. The outstretched page of human nature that I had been gazing on had 
shown me the passions and feelings of other men laid bare before me, while 
my own heart lay dark, enshrined, and unvisited within me. I believed that 
life had no longer anything to tie me to it—and I was not then twenty ! 
counted double as many years, I had had more reason for the belief, and more 
difficulty to think so. 

Sometimes I endeavoured to console myself by thinking of all the obstacles 
that, under the happiest circumstances, must have opposed themselves to my 
union with Louisa Bellew. My mother’s pride alone seemed an insurmountable 
one. But then[ thought of what a noble part had lain before me, to prefer 
the object of my love—the prize of my own winning—to all the caresses of 
fortune—all the seductions of the world. Sir Simon Bellew, too—what could 
he mean? The secret he alluded to, what was it! Alas! what mattered it 
—my doom was sealed—my fate decided—I had no care for how ! 

Such were my thoughts as | journeyed along the path that conducted towards 
the high road, while my little guide, bare-legged and bare-footed, trotted on 
merrily before me, who, with none of this worla’s goods, had no room in his 
heart for sorrow or repining. 

We at last reached the road, which, dusty and deserted, skirted the side of 
a bleak mountain for miles—not a house to be seen, not a traveller, nor scarce 
a wheel-track to mark the course of any one having passed there. I had not fol- 
lowed it for more than half an hour, when I heard the tramp of horses and the 
roll which announced the approach of an equipage. A vast cloud of dust, 
through which a pair of leaders were alone visible, appeared at adistance. | 
seated myself at the road-side to await its coming, my little gossoon beside 
me, evidently not sorry to have reached a resting-place ; 
thoughts returned to their well-worn channel, and my head sank on my bosom. 
I forgot where I was, when suddenly the prancing of a pair of horses close to 
me aroused me from my stupor, and a postillion called out to me inno very 
subdued accent— 





“* Will ye hook on that trace there, avick, av ye’re not asleep ?” 

Whether it was my look of astonishment at the tone and the nature of the 
request, or delay in acceding to it, | know not, but a hearty curse from the fel- 
low of the wheelers perfectly awakened me, and | replied by something not 
exactly calculated to appease the heat of the discussion. 

** Be gorra,”’ said he of the leaders, ‘it’s always the way with your shabby 
genteels ;” and he swung himself down from the saddle to perform the r 
quired service himself 





During this I took the opportunity of looking at the carriage, which was a 
large and handsome barouche, surrounded by all the appurtenances of trav: 
cap-cases, imperials, &c., a fat-looking, Jazy footman, nodd ng sleepily o 
0x, and a well-tanned lady’s-maid was reading a novel in the rumble. W 1 
in | saw the figure of a lady, whose magnificent style of dress but littl 





corded with the unfrequented road she was traversing. and the wild inhabitants 
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so thinly seattered through it. As I looked, she turned round suddenly, and 
before I could recognise her, called out my name. The voice in an instant re- 
assured me—it was Mrs. Paul Rooney herself. 

“Stop,” cried she, with a wave of her jewelled hand. “Michael, get down. 
Only think of meeting you here, captain.” 

I stammered out some explanation about a cross-cut over the mountain to 
catch the stage, and my desire to reach Ennis ; while the unhappy termination 
of our intimacy, and my mother’s impertinent letter, kept ever uppermost in my 
mind, and made me confused and uneasy. Mrs. Paul, however, had evidently 
no participation in such feelings, bat welcomed me with her wonted cordiality, 
and shook my hand with a warmth that proved, if she had not forgotten, she 
had certainly forgiven the whole affair. : 

“And so you are going to Ennis,” said she, as I assumed the place beside 
her in the barouche, while Michael was busily engaged in fastening on my lug- 
gage behind ; the which two movements seemed to be as nuturally performed 
as though the amiable lady had been in the habit of taking up walking gentle- 
men with @ portmanteau every day of her life: “well, how fortunate! I’m 
going there too. Pole,”—so she now designated her excellent spouse, it being 
the English for Paul,—‘ has some little business with the chief justice—two 
murder cases, and a forcible abduction—and I promised to take him up on my 
return from Miltown, where I have been spending afew weeks. After that 
we return to our little place near Bray, where I hope you'll come and spend a 
few weeks with us.” 

“This great pleasure I fear I must deny myself,” said T, “for T have al- 
ready outstayed my leave, and have unfortunately somehow incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his excellency ; and unless’’—here I dropped my voice, and stole 
a half timid look at the lady under my eye-lashes—* some one with influence 
over his grace shall interfere on my behalf, I begin to half fear lest I may find 
myself in a sad scrape.” 

Mrs. Paul blushed, turned away her head, while, pressing my hand softly in 
her own, she murmured— 

* Don’t fret about it—it won't signify.” 

I could scarce repress a smile at the success of my bit of flattery, for as 
such alone | intended it, when she turned towards me, and, as if desirous to 
change the topic, said— 

‘* Well, we heard of all your doings—-your steeple-chase, and your duel, 
and your wound, and all that—but what became of you afterwards ?” 

“Oh!” said [ hesitatingly, ‘1 was fortunate enough to make a most agree- 
able acquaintance, and with him I have been spending a few weeks on the coast 
—Father Tom Loftus.” 

‘“‘ Father Tom!” said Mrs. Rooney with a laugh, “ the pleasantest crayture 
in Ireland. ‘There isn’t the like of him. Did he sing you the ‘ Priest's Sup- 
per!’’* The lady blushed as she said these words, as if carried away by a 
momentary excitement to speak of matters not exactly suitable; and then 
drawing herself up, she continued in a more measured tone—* You know, 
captain, one meets such strange people in this world.” 

** To be sure, Mrs. Rooney,” said I encouragingly ; “ and to one like your- 
self, who can appreciate character, Father Loftus is indeed a gem.” 

Mrs. Rooney, however, only smiled her assent, and again changed the course 
of the conversation. 

“ You met the Bellews, I suppose, when down in the west ?” 

“Yes,” stammered I ; “I saw a good deal of Sir Simon when in that 
country.” 

‘* Ah, the poor man !" 
has been !”” 

Supposing that she alluded to his embarrassment as to fortune, the difficul- 
ties which pressed upon him from money causes, I merely muttered my assent. 

‘* But I suppose,” continued she, ‘ you have heard the whole story—though 
the unhappy event occurred when you were a mere child.” 

** | am not aware to what you allude,” said I eagerly, while a suspicion shot 
across my mind that the secret of Sir Simon Bellew’s letter was at length to 
be cleared up. 

‘** Ah,” said Mrs. Rooney with a sigh, ‘I mean poor dear Lady Bellew’s af- 
| fair—when she went away with a major of dragoons ; and to be sure an ele- 
gant young man he was, they said. Pole was on the inquest, and I heard him 
say he was the handsomest man he ever saw in his life.” 

“ He died suddenly, then ?” 

“He was shot by Sir Simon in a duel the very day week after the elope- 
ment.” 

** And she 2” said I. 

“Poor thing, she died of a consumption, or some say a broken heart, the 
same summer.” 

“That is a sad story, indeed,” said I musingly ; ‘‘and I no longer wonder 
that the poor old man should be such as he is.” 

‘“‘ No, indeed ; but then he was very much blamed after all, for he never had 
that Jerningham out of the house.” 

** Horace Jerningham !” cried I, as a cold sickening fear crept over me. 

“ Oh, yes, that was his name. He was the Honourable Horace Jerning- 
ham, the younger son of some very high family in England; and, indeed, the 
elder brother has died since, and they say the title has become extinct.” 

It is needless for me to attempt any description of the feelings that agitated 
my heart, when I say that Horace Jerningham was the brother of my own 
mother. I remembered when a child to have heard something of a dreadful 
duel, when all the family went into deep mourning, and my mother’s health 
suffered so severely, that her life was at one time feared for; but that fate 
should ever have thrown me into intimacy with those upon whom this grievous 
injury was inflicted, and by whom death and mourning were brought upon my 
house, was a sad and overwhelming affliction, that rendered me stunned and 
speechless. How came it then, thought I, that my mother never recognised 
the name of her brother's antagonist when speaking of Miss Bellew in her 
letter to me. Before I had time to revolve this doubt in my mind, Mrs. Rooney 
had explained it. 

‘* And this was the beginning of all his misfortanes. The friends of the 
| poor young man were people of great influence, and set every engine to work 
| to rai» Sir Simon, or as he then was, Mr. Simon Barrington. At last they 

got him outlawed, and it was only the very year he came to the title and es- 
tates of his uncle, that the outlawry was taken off, and he was once more ena- 
bled to return to ireland. However, they had their revenge if they wished 
for it ; for what between recklessness and bad company, he took to gambling 
when abroad, contracted immense debts, and came into his fortune little better 
than a beggar. Since that the world has seen little of him, and indeed he 
owes it but little favour. Under Pole’s management the property is now rapid- 
ly improving ; but the old mangares little for this, and all | believe he wishes 
for is, to have health enough to go over to the Continent, and place his daughter 
in a convent before he dies.” 

Little did she guess how every word sank deep into my heart. Every sen- 
tence of the past was throwing its shadow over all my future, and the utter 
wreck of my hopes seemed now inevitable. 

While thus I sat brooding o’er my gloomiest thoughts, Mrs. Rooney, evi- 
dently affected by the subject maintained a perfect silence. At last, however, 
she seemed to have summed up the whole case in her mind, as turning to me 
confidentially, with her hand pressed upon my arm, she added in a true morali- 
zing cadence, very different from that she had employed when her feelings were 
| really engaged— 

“And that’s what always comes of it, when a gallant, gay Lutherian gets 
admission into a family.” 

Shall I confess, that notwithstanding the deep sorrow of my heart, I could 
scarcely repress an outbreak of layghter at these words. We now chatted away 
on a variety of subjects, till the concourse of people pressing onwards to the 
town, the more thickly populated country, and the distant view of chimneys, 
apprised us we were approaching Ennis. Notwithstanding all my wishes to get 
on as fast as possible, I found it impossible to resist an invitation to dine that 
day with the Rooneys, who had engaged a small select party at the Head Inn, 
where Mrs. Rooney’s apartments were already awaiting her. 

It was dusk when we arrived, and I could only perceive that the gloomy and 
narrow streets were densely crowded with country-people who conversed to- 
gether in groups. Here and there a knot of legal folk were congregated, chat- 
tung in a louder tone; and before the court-house stood the carriage of the 
| chief justice, with a guard of honour of the county yeomanry, whose unsoldier- 
| like attitudes and droll equipments were strongly provocative of laughter. The 


said she with real feeling, ‘‘ what an unhappy lot his 














| postillions, who had with true tact reserved ‘a trot for the town,” whipped 
| and spurred with all their might ; and as we drove through the thronged streets, 
| a strange Impression fled abroad that we were the bearers of a re prieve, and a 
hearty cheer from the mob followed us to our arrival at the inn-door—a com- 
| pliment which Mrs. Paul in nowise attributing to anytaing save her own pecu- 
| liar charms and deserts, most graciously acknowledged by a smile and a wave 
of her hand, accompanied by an unlimited order for small beer—which act of 
grace was, 1 think, even more popular than their first impresssion concern- 
Ing us 
‘Ah, captain,” said the lady with a compassionate smile, as I handed hex 
out of the carriage, * they are so attached to the aristocracy *” 


CHAPTER XLIII —THE ASSIZE TOWN 
When I had dressed, I found that I had above an hour to spare before dinner, 
so taking my hat I strolled out into the town. ‘The streets were even more 
crowded now than before. The groups of country pr yple were larger, and as 
they conversed together in their native tongue, with all the violent gesticulation 
and energetic passion of their nature, an inexperienced spectator might well 
have had supposed them engaged in active life. 
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Now and then a kind of movement—a species of suppressed murmur from 
the court-house, would turn every eye in that direction, and then every voice 
was hushed ; not a man moved. It was evident that some trial of the deepest 
interest was going forward, and on inquiry I learned that it was a murder case, 
in which six men were concerned. I heard also that the only evidence against 
them was from one of their own party, who had turned, as the lawyers term it, 
approver. I knew well that no circumstance was more calculated than this to 
call forth all that is best and worst in Irish character, and thought, as I walked 
along through the dense crowd, I could trace in the features around me, the 
several emotions by which they were moved. Here was an old grey-headed 
man leaning ona staff; his lack-lustre eyes gazing in wonder at some speaker 
who narrated a portion of the trial—his face all eagerness, and his hands tre- 
mulous with anxiety ; but I felt | could read the deep sorzow of his heart as 
he listened to the deed of blood, and wondered how men would risk their te- 
nure of a life which, in a few days more, perhaps, he himself was to leave for 
ever. Here beside him was a tall and powerfully-built countryman ; his hat 
drawn upon his eyes, that peered forth from their shadow—dark, lustrous, and 
almost wild in their expression ; his face, tanned by season and exposure, was 
haggard and care-worn, and in his firmly-clenched lips and fast-locked jaw you 
oan read the resolute purpose of one who could listen to nothing save the 

romptings of the spirit of vengeance, and his determination that blood should 
a blood. 

Some there were whose passionate tones and violent gestures showed that all 
their sympathy for the prisoners was merged in the absorbing feeling of detes- 
tation for the informer ; and you could mark in such groups as these, that more 
women were mingled, whose blood-shot eyes and convulsed features made them 
appear the very demons of strife itself. But the most painfol sight of all was 
the children who were assembled around every knot of speakers—their eyes 
staring, and their ears eagerly drinking in each word that dropped ; no trace of 
childhood’s happy carelessness was there ; no sign of that light-hearted youth 
that knows no lasting sorrow. No: their's were the rigid features of intense 
passion, in which fear, suspicion, craft, but above all, the thirst for revenge, 
were writ. There were some whose clenched hand and darkened brow betoken- 
ed the gloomy purpose of their hearts. There were others whose outpoured 
wrath heaped curses on him who had betrayed his fellows—there was grief, 
violent, wild, and frantic—there was mute and speechless suffering, but not a 
tear did I see, not even on the cheek of childhood or of woman—no! ‘Their 
seared and withered sorrow, no dew of tears had ever watered. Like a blight- 
ing simoon, the spirit of revenge had passed over them, and scorched and 
scathed all the verdant charities of life. ‘The law, which in other lands is look- 
edto for protection and security, was regarded by them as an instrument of 
tyranny ; they neither understood its spirit, nor trusted its decisions ; and when 
its blow fell upon them, they bent their heads in mournful submission, to raise 
them when opportunity offered, in wild and stern defiance. Its denunciations 
came to them sudden and severe : they deemed the course of justice wayward 
and capricious—the only feature of certainty in its operation being, that its vic- 
tim was ever the poor man. 

The passionate elements of their wild natures seemed but ill-adapted to the 
slow-sustained current of legal investigation: they look upon all the details of 
evidence as the signs of vindictive malice ; and thought that trickery and de- 
ceit were brought in arms against them. Hence each face among the thou- 
sands there, bore the traces of that hardened, dogged suffering that tells us 
that the heart is rather steeled with the desire to avenge, than bowed to weep 
over the doomed. 

Before the court-house a detachment of soldiers was drawn up under arms ; 
their unmoved features and fixed attitudes presenting a strange contrast to the 
excited expressions and changeful gestures of those about them. The crowd 
at this part was thickest, and I could perceive in their eager looks and mute 
expressions, that something more than common had attracted their attention ; 
my own interest was, however, directed in another quarter; for, through the 
open window of the court-house I could hear the words of a speaker, whom I 
soon recognised as the counsel for the prisoner addressing the jury. Mv forag- 
ing cap passed me at once through the ranks, and after some little crushing I 
succeeded in gaining admission to the body of the court. 

Such was the crowd within, | could see nothing but the heads of a closely- 
wedged mass of people—save, at the distant part of the court, the judges, 
and to their right, the figure of the pleader, whose back was turned towards 
me. 

Little as I heard of the speech, I was overwhelmed with surprise at what | 
did hear. Touching on the evidence of the “ approver’ but slightly, the advo- 
cate dwelt with a terrific force upon the degraded character of a man who 
could trade upon the blood of his former friends and associates ; scarce stop- 
ping to canvass how the testimony bore home upon the prisoner, he burst forth 
mto au appeal to the hearts of the jury, on faith betrayed and vows forsworn ; | 
and pictured forth the man who could thus surrender his fellows to the scaffold, 
as a monster whose evidence no man could trust—no jury confide in; and when 
he had thus heightened the colouring of his description by every power of 

an eloquence that made the very building ring, he turned suddenly towards 
the informer himself, as pale, wan, and conscience-stricken, he cowered be- 
neath the lightning glance from an eye that seemed to pierce his secret soul 
within him, and apostrophizing his virtues, he directed every glance upon the 
miserable wretch that writhed beneath his sarcasm. This seemed, indeed, 
the speaker's forte. Never did I hear any thing so tremendous as the irony 
with which he described the credit due to one who had so often been sworn 
and forsworn—* who took an oath of allegiance to his king, and an oath of 
fealty to his fellows, and then was there that day with a third oath, by which, in 
the blood of his victim, he was to ratify his perjury to both, and secure himself 
an honourable independence. The caustic satire verged once—only once—on 
something that produced a laugh, when the orator suddenly stopt— 
“TI find, my lord, I have raised 2 smile. God knows, never did I feel less 








time, and are in such a state of intoxication from the effects of gunpowder, 
that we are determined to say something about it—and so here goes! We 
had waited above an hour on the third story of a small dingy house on the 
bank of the Tiber, opposite St. Angelo, in a mere cobbler’s garret, (for the 
hour's rent of which the poor people—glad may they be of pr gent. twelve 
crowns or more.) The three-nozzled brass lamp—the light of which was in- 
cluded in our contract—refused to burn any longer, without fresh oil and new 
trimming—with no creature comforts about us, no carpet, no fire, except a pan 
of wood ashes, which soon gave some of us headache, and compelled us to re- 
treat, and catch cold, as a matter of preference, at the open door or window. 
The conversation of our party, animated and firework-like at first, began also 
to burn dim; the squibs of small-talk had been long discharged ; the street- 
noises of hoops, and whips, and soldiers keeping order, and pedestrians resist- 
ing, and pushing, and striving towards the scene of action; the commingled 
discords and perpetual buzz aT ielese below ; the auricular evidence of all that 
crowds do and suffer, was astounding, and yet had ceased to be noticed—when 
bang ! a booming message from the castle walls bids us be ready—for they 
were. Anon a second signal! the exploratory rocket cleaves the air, and in 
one brief moment is a mile over our heads, while 20,000 brains conceiving in 
that same moment the same act of volition, 20,000 pairs of the muscles ap- 
pointed to that office, lift up as many pairs of eyes to pursue the rocket and its 
fortunes, till it falls with its wide spread golden shower, copious enough to 
baptize half the population of the Borgo. Then came a short pause of si- 
lence and darkness, during which the stars had time to peep out to see what 
was to happen next. To tell of all that succeeded this signal, one should, in- 
deed, have words that kindle like the things they speak of ; in place of which, 
we, alas ! are provided only with a few lucifer matches, to be applied to the 
tip of the reader’s imagination. The dam then gave way at once, and there 
was an awful outbursting of fire, as well-ordered and effective as the play and 
spray of the magnificent fountains on the matchless Piazza of the Vatican it- 
self. Allround the castle walls, at once came forth some miracle ef pyrotech- 
ny ; and in the midst, the giant form of Hadrian’s mole, till now scarcely vi- 
sible in the darkness, stood out in all its opaque grandeur, backed by incredible 
varieties and gradations of coloured light.. Streams of liquid amber, and of 
molten gold and silver, flowed in commingled streams over the battlements, 
swellivg forth like water overlapping the tips of the huge granite ¢azzas in the 
public ways. White sheaves ofa fiery harvest-field were projected from the 
Solfaterro, and widening as they rose, burst their bonds at a suitable elevation, 
and sent down whole cart-luads of the ears of that corn of which they were com- 
posed, into the Tiber, which reflected them as they approached, and then 
quenched and absorbed them for ever. 

A few seconds’ pause, and but a few, allowed our mouths time for exclama- 
tions, and our minds to take up a position for the reception of greater marvels, 
during which the dark old castle stood again, as it always stands in silent gran- 
deur over the flood—when crack, crack, crack, crack, the batteries are at it 
again ! and so soon as the rolling cannonade is over, there is an upsend from 
the inines beneath—a donation from all the demons that are at work there, of 
strangely configurated bodies that cross each other's paths in all sorts of ec- 
centric and lawless courses, and career away in surprizes, which indeed de- 
serve their name Some send you down a legacy of young serpents wriggling 
and zigzagging through the air; some are rapped upwards from you for ever 
in aloud thunderclap ; some rain rubies and emeralds over your hat, but you 
hold it out in vain—they are too subcile to reach the earth, and dissolve, like 
svap-bubbles, ere they fall. It is long since it rained riches at Rome ; Livy's 
showers of marvellous things are good in their way, but he never of a surety 
saw any thing like this, in any year ab Urbe Condita. 

Match me out of the realms of fire itse!f those incredibly beautiful and sur- 
passing greens, those turquoise and sapphire blues, which oft as the dishevelled 
meteor shapes her tresses ** high o’er the archangel’s sword,” are flung forth 
with such prodigality from above ! but hark !—a whole volley of rockets has 
taken eternal leave of this nether world, to announce the conclusion of the act, 
and another pause of the pyrotechnic storm. Eyes up! yeu should have had 
a place in the Nassau balloon to make out which got in first; and if the Nas- 
sau balloon had been transfixed, as it would have stood good chance of being, 
by some of these aerial Lancers, caro mio, there is no saving what would have 
become of you! But neitheris there time to think about it, for now the whecl- 
worl: begins, Ixion’s or Catherine's, or by whatever name, wheels of fire pro- 
digiously transcending those of Phaeton in his adventurous day's drive !— 
wheels with blue ruin round their tires, and empyreal axle-trees to turn upon, 
revolving too swiftly for their spokes to be secn in motion, and spreading rich 
kaleidoscopes in all the variety of those concentric colours which please the 
human eye from infancy to age ; whether seen ona revolving card, or the 
 volubile buxum’” of the boy’s top, which he Jearns to paint as soon as he can 
spin it. Roman candles, in this city of candlesticks and long moulds, ought to 
be worth looking at ; and there behold a thousand of them at once, popping up 
their blue balls as big as oranges, with all the dexterity of Chinese jugglers ; 
while brallantini disperse their treasures round the castle moat, and jasmines 
of unearthly growth, and wreathed by fire-proof fingers, invite those that have 
the entrée to the Fire-King’s bowers, and fountains all his own irrigate the par- 
terres of the Fire-King’s garden. In the midst of all this furious and various 
and exhaustless ignition, and while you gaze, and gaze, and gaze, your ears are 
stunned by a last outburst of prodigious violence—10,000 missiles are launched 
at full speed in the air, and the next moment all is dark and silent, and cold— 
and Easter is over. 

Verily, blue brimstone, and dull-burning charcoal, and deflagrating, harmless 
nitre, which we doctors reckon a cooling thing, produce strange wonders ! but 
they work not quite alone—the rosy strontian from the hills of Argyll, concern- 
ing which ** Hope told a flattering tale’’ some fifty years ago, must take a trip 
to Vesuvius, and con a new lesson at the fountain-head ; Elba must send us 





merriment. Let me not be condemned. Let not the laugh be mistaken 
—few are those events that are produced by folly and vice that fire the hearts 
with indignation, but something in them will shake the sides with laughter. 
So, when the two famous moralists of old beheld the sad spectacle of life, the 
one burst into laughter, the other melted into tears. They were each of them 
right, and equally right. But these laughs are the bitter rueful laughs of honest 
indignation, or they are the laughs of hectic melancholy and despair. But look 
there, and tell me where is your laughter now.” 

With these words he turned fully round and pointed his finger to the dock, 
where the six prisoners side by side leaned their haggard, death-like faces upon 
the rail, and gazed with stupid wonder at the scene before them. Four of the 
number did not even know the language, but seemed, by the instinct of their 
position, to feel the nature of the appeal their advocate was making, and turned 
their eyes around the court as if in search of s@me one look of pity or encou- 


ragement that should bring comfort to their hearts. The whole thing was too | 


dreadful to bear longer, so I forced my way through the crowd, and at last 
reached the steps in front of the building. But here a new object of horror 
presented itself, and one which to this hour I cannot chase from before me. In 
the open space between the line formed by the soldiers and the court, knelt a 
woman, whose tattered garments scarce covered a figure emaciated nearly to 
starvation—her cheeks, almost blue with famine, were pinched inwards—and 
her hands, which she held clasped with outstretched arms before her, were like 
the skinny claws of some wild animal. As she neither spoke nor stirred, there 
was no effort made to remove her ; and there she knelt, her eyes, bloodshot and 
staring, bent upon the door of the buildirg. A vague fear took possession of 
me. Somehow | had seen that face before! I drew near, and as a eold thrill 
ran through my blood, I remembered where. She was the wife of the man by 
whose bedside I had watched in the mountains. A half dread of being recog- 
nised by her kept me back for a moment—then came the better feeling, that 
perhaps | might be able to serve her; and I walked towards her, but though 
she turned her eyes towards me as I approached, her look had no intelligence in 
it—apd I could plainly see that reason had fled, and left nothing save the poor 
suffering form behind it. | endeavoured to attract her attention, but all in vain ; 
and at last tried by gentle force to induce her to leave the place ; but a piercing 
shriek, like one whose tones had long dwelt in my heart, broke from her, and 
a look of such unutterable anguish, that I was obliged to desist and leave 


her. 


The crowd made way for me as I passed out, and I could see in their iooks 


and demeanour the expression of grateful acknowledgment for even this show 
of feeling on my part—while some muttered as I went by a “ God reward ye,” 


“‘the Lord be good to you,” as though at that moment they had nothing in their 


hearts save thoughts of kindness and words of blessing. 


I reached my room, and sat down a sadder, perhaps a wiser man ; and yet I 
It would need a clearer head than mine to trace all the vary- 
ing and discordant elements of character | had witnessed to their true source 
——to sift the evil from the good, to know what to cherish, what to repress, 


know not this 


whereon to build hope, or what to fear. 
changed since ! 





THE GIRANDOLA. 


FROM ‘‘ ROAMINGS IN ROME.” 


‘** Within that giant mole, 
Scowls the fell bandit : from its towering height 
Old Tiber's flood reflects the Girandole, 
Its rockets, balls, and showers of arrowy light \” 


Describe a girandola, indeed ! said a friend, as he looked his astonishmen 


at it for the first time,from a window facing the bridge, and saw the dark bronze 
of Michael and his sword glaring in the rosy light of an artificial aurora. Well ! 
we know that we cannot describe it ; but we have just seen it for the second 


Such was this country once !—has it 


store of iron-filings ; the copper-mine must be put under contribution ; and 
even antimony and arsenic dulcified and rendered palatable by gum-lac, and 
sugar and flour, and what not, must enter into our pastes. The connection of 
the first of those metals with throwing up every thing is a familiar fact, and 
scarcely less so that an empoisonneur at Stafford got people persuaded to take 





before, he may have gone through scenes of danger, which even our boldest 
troops might well shrink from. Of this J will give you a short instance. 

e dreadful news arrived in Bombay that a native force, consisting of two 
battalions of sepoys, had been surprised by a party of Waabees, whom we had 
hitherto been foolish enough to look upon as allies, and that the attack had 
been made without the slightest provocation. They had fallen on the unsus- 
pecting troops, and cut them to pieces. Three persons escaped with life 
to tell the melancholy tale, and to call for retribution on the treacherous 
Arabs. 

The 65th regiment were ordered on this service of just revenge, with 
directions to chastise these roving murderers in a manner calculated to dis- 
may the other wandering tribes, and to strike terror into the hearts of the ill- 
intentioned. 

This corps (called in India “the saucy whites”) had seen not a little of 
eastern warfare. They had formed a part of the force before Boogee, had 
gone through the campaign of Cutch, and even been before up the Gulf of 
Persia. They were well inured to the climate, and consequently fitted for the 
service they were now sent upon. The duty, however, was harassing and 
somewhat alarming, since our spies brought usin the most exaggerated ac- 
counts of the numerical force of our enemy. For several days it had been 
well known that the Waabecs were in the neighbourhood ; but, so stealthy 
were their movements, so well did they conceal their track, that though we 
did all we could to bring them to an engagement, or at least discover their 
exact position, we invariatly found ourselves baffled by our wary foe. The 
commander of the expedition found that, unless by stratagem, there was little 
hope of inducing them to come out from their lurking-place to meet us in fair 
fight. 

It was on the evening of that it was reported that some Arabs had 
been seen cautiously quitting a small ruined tower, which stood some three 
miles distant on the track we were pursuing Captain was instantly or- 
dered to march forward with his company, and to take possession of it. They 
were to scatter themselves so as to appear as far as possible like the remains 
of a larger force or distant detachment from the main body. In marching, 
they were to appear fatigued and worn out, and take forward a few bullocks 
and stores, so as to impress the enemy with the idea that they were not in 
communication with the head-quarter force. A rumour was also circulated 
through the camp, that our object having failed, the main body would com- 
mence its march homewards on the morrow, leaving merely the company sent 
forward to scour the country around for a few days, at the end of which time 
Captain would again join the battalion, and all return together to 
Bombay. 

Very soon after these orders had been given, and the report circulated, two 
or three of our bullock-drivers deserted. This pleased us much, as we more 
than guessed that these men had gone off to give information to the enemy. 

Captain ——— marched off with a light heart, and at the head of as valiant a 
little body as ever volunteered to escalade a breach, or carry a forlorn hope ; but, 
according to orders, no spirit or energy seemed to animate them, as they wear- 
ily trudged along. More than once, as they went forward, they could perceive 
that they were watched, and consequently well knew that the service they 
were engaged upon was one likely soon to bring affairs to a decisive result 
This pleased them not a little ; for they were sadly tired of ‘hunting Arabs.” 
On taking possession of the deserted tower, they found the cinders still on fire 
which had served to cook the victuals of the evening. Several other vestiges 
strewed about proved that they had evacuted the building in great haste. 

Having relieved themselves from all unnecessary equipments, the men fell 
in, by order of their commander, who thus addressed them : 

‘It is time, my men, that | should explain to you the nature of the service 
on which we are detached ; for not only will it require all the steadiness that [ 
know you possess, but also a certain share of individual judgment. ‘The Arabs 
are close to us; they will probably attack us during the night; so we must 
make all fast, and keep a sharp look-out for them. ‘They will perhaps come in 
great numbers; so you see, my lads, we must fight like devils, and defend this 
place for a fullhour. At the end of that time, the main body willbe up in their 
rear, and so they'll be caught between two fires. But, for fear of alarming 
them Sir L. S—— dares not to stir an inch till he hears our muskets playing 
away at them. Novwy, lads, you know as much as I do, and I have but one re- 
commendation to give you. Examine well your arms, and fire low. It is no 
ordinary foe we shall have to deal with.” 

With these cautions he dismissed them, after telling of one fourth of h: 
little force as sentinels to keep a sharp look out on every side. To be 
cooped up, like a decoy bird in a cage, or a sparrow to attract a hawk, was not 
pleasant ; but our men were nothing daunted. Indeed, they seemed rather 
pleased than otherwise at being selected for the dangerous duty. Midnight 
had passed before the slightest alarm was given by the men on the lovk-out, 
when one of our black followers, whose ears are far more acute than those otf 
any European, came down to the officers, who sat dozing in the lower chain- 
ber, to inform them that he heard the noise of many persons assembling amongst 
the jungle, which was distant about half a mile. 

In a few miautes our whole force was mustered, and posted in the most ad- 
vantageous manner, while every eye was strained to catch a sight of the ene- 
my Being now on our guard, and anxiously listening, we could distinctly hear 
them spreading themselves out into an enormous semi-circle, intending thus to 
close us in on all sides. ‘That their numbers must be very considerable we 
well knew, from the very lengthened chain or line they were enabled to form 
That their ferocity was unequalled, their muscular power great, and that they 
would extend no quarter to us, we were fully aware. Our only reliance was 
in the manceuvre that our commander had determined on performing. The 
steadiness and discipline of our troops, opposed to the rashness, and want ot 
warlike skill likely to be exhibited by this barbarian force,—on these hung our 
sole dependence. On the whole, our feelings were not the most enviable tn 
the world ; but, as thinking is not the duty of a soldier, we refrained from 
breathing a single syllable of our thoughts to each other, but remained quietly 
awaiting the moment when we could show our comrades and our foes how we 
could act 
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the others in ** drops,” under the pretence that they were ¢asteless. ‘Tasteless 

indeed ! but we should like to know who will venture to apply the invidious 
| epithet to the arsenical or other ‘‘ drops” prepared by us! We call up our 
| orpiments and realgars from the mine to do us red and yellow service, and ba- 
| rytes in our hands becomes one of the lighécst bodies in nature, by simply obli- 
| ging him to contract a suitable marriage. But what is all the batterie de cut- 
sine without the cook ? the laboratory without the chemist, the forge without 

Vulcan, the black-parlour in the Borgo without Berro ! There must be genius 
and inventiveness, or no Girandole ; you must try, and try, and try, and be 
disappointed, and begin again ; you must burn your fingers and blow them cool 
again, eat your bread with gunpowder hands, make Harrowgate water of every 
drop you drink, sleep on a cartridge bolster, and be ready to be blown up ata 
moment's notice. And why not? surely ‘sic itur ad astra”’—surely among 
| the many ways of getting to the stars prescribed by poets and other authentic 
| guides, this must ever appear to be the least liable to failure. 

The art is improving like all others—long since Beppo was a fuocista, they 
had nothing but white lights to show ; it is but a few years ago that a man 
charged eight scudi for a box of red illumination powder, and it is not much 
later since they had no green; now Titian might as well paint without those 
colours, as a fuocista set up business on white lights for his stock in trade. 

And now that we have given the reader the fire-works of Rome, why not 
the water-works ? and so we will. 














THE WAABEE ARABS. 

BY H. R. ADDISON. 
| About a century ago, warfare in India was about as pretty child's play as 
| the most feather-bed soldier could desire. The return of killed and wounded 
seldom exceeded a couple of men. The natives, indeed, did not often stand 
their ground when we appeared, but, retreating precipitately before an Euro- 
pean force, left the field in our undisputed possession ; thus enabling many a 
colonel to write a bombastic despatch, telling how with a handful of men he 
had gallantly laid siege to a leviathan mud-fort, and, like Julius Casar, came 
but to ‘see and conquer.” In those days the wretched Indians made use of 
bows and arrows, lances and creeces. They were undisciplined, and scarcely 
knew the use of fire-arms; it was, therefore, a mighty pretty thing to be an 
officer in the good old times, when the pay was just equal to treble the sum 
we now receive, and when (as once happened in Java) a conqueror went to be- 
siege a city in a carriage and four. But alas !— 

“Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.”’ 

The warfare of the Indian army at present is no joke. This century has 
presented before us foes as determined, and as brave as any European army 
that ever took the field. The Rajepoots, the Burmese, and the Arabs are 
about as ugly customers in the way of fighting as the most death-loving soldier 
could desire. With these the case is one of life or death. No capturing, no 
quarter is given. If you fall into the hands of the foe, it is not to he shut up 
ina prison. Your life is instantly taken, and your body left for the benefit of 
the jackalls, and other beasts of prey. Your memory is soon obliterated 
your gallant deeds unsung. No pompous gravestone tells how you fought and 
fell. The name of the action in which you met your doom is scarcely demand- 
ed even by your nearest relatives; they are content to know that you were 
** killed somewhere in India.’ No Peninsular honours, no Waterloo-like me- 
dal rewards the hero who is lucky enough to escape from the Eastern wars 
The achiever of the most valiant exploits in Asia gains no renown, no fame. 
for all his bravery westward of the Cape of Good Hope ; and yet, as I said 
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By degrees we saw the enemy stealing out of the brushwood, and approach- 
ing our little fortress. ‘They came along stealthily and unevenly. One body 
of about fifty were far in advance of the rest. As* soon as this portion came 
within reach of our musketry a sudden volley was poured into them, which was 
almost instantly followed by a second from the opposite side of the tower, di- 
rected against another portion who had also crept beyond the general line 
The effect was like magic. Little aware how prepared we had been to receive 
them, this sudden, this unexpected attack from a force which they had come 
forward fully intent on annihilating before they could awake, so astonished, so 
terrified the Arabs, that, thinking more troops were in the tower than they had 
seen, they suddenly retreated again into the jungle, uttering cries of fear and 
discontent. 

For half an hour we believed they had dispersed ; but just as day was break- 
ing they again appeared, and began to surround our place of refuge beyond 
the reach of our muskets, and in a far more orderly manner. Several torches 
were now lighted by them, which a body of women kept brandishing about ; 
till, at a preconcerted signal they all simultaneously advanced on us. We 
clearly read their intention, which was, to burn us in our building. This intent 
was now obvious from the gestures of the wretches, whose every movement we 
could now plainly observe. As they came on, men, women, and children, pell- 
nell, uttering the most horrid and discordant cries, perfectly naked, armed 
with swords about five feet long, double edged, and as sharp and as fine as ra- 
zors, (which they brandished with both hands over their heads,) they kept yell- 
ing with savage fury, closing on us more andmore. We now fired volley after 
voley; but though it sometimes seemed to inflict a slight check upon them, 
yet in another moment the gaps caused by our shot were tilled up, and the cir- 
cle pressed on. They were within two hundred paces of the tower, when tht 
look-out espied our main body, who, aware of the movements of the foe, were 
counter-maneuvring, by also extending their line, and then moving forward 
their wings by echelluon. They had managed, undiscovered by the savage 
Arabs (who were so intent on their expected victims as not to think of looking 
behind them,) to enclose them in, and thus hoped to destroy them. 

At length the Arabs came close under the walls, and some few attempted to 
escalade them. We poured on them a most effective volley, which threw those 
nearest to us into temporary confusion. At this moment a well-directed fire 
from the troops in their rear mowed down at least three hundred of them. Had 
the heavens fallen on their shoulders they could not have been more surprised 
They turned suddenly round, and met a second discharge, which again did great 
havoc. The cries of the wounded were now added to the yells of the infuriated 
and dismayed multitude. Captain — took advantage of their panic, and 
after giving them one more round from our muskets, suddenly sallied out with 
fixed bayonets, and attacked them from the other side. Apparently assaulted 
on all sides, betrayed, outwitted, though they fought with bravery, and eve 
fool-hardiness, Captain ———, with his valiant little band, managed to pierce 
right through thein, and join his regiment, amidst the congratulations and ad- 
muration of his brother officers. And now began the regular fight, which lasted 
nearly three hours. Never did man behold a more harrowing sight, or more 
frequent exhibitions of undaunted courage on both sides The weapons of the 

Waabees were most murderous; their extreme length reaching even beyond 
the guard of a musket. I saw more than once a male, and on one occasion, 4 
female, actually, though impaled on a soldier's bayonet, cutting away with fiend- 
like fury at the soldier who had thus transfixed her. The children also were 
armed with short knives, doing their work of butchery, creeping down, and 
stabbing the wounded and the unwary. The men, who were of splendid make, 
and considerable muscle, were generally speaking taller than Europeans 
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Their eyes rolling with rage, their teeth displayed in grinning anger, gave 

them the appearance of demons. Wounded, and even on the very point of 

dying, they still kept on hacking at us. There were also a few spearsmen. 

The lieutenant of our sonavere was singled out by one of these men. At 
e 


that instant he fortunately stumbled, and, as he did so, the lance passed over 
his head, and buried itself in the trunk of a tree. The Waabee was instantly 
cut down by the lieutenant’s covering serjeant. His strength must have been 
prodigious to drive the spear thus deep into the wood. During the action more 
than one woman was seen fiying about, cutting and stabbing, while her new- 
born infant was strapped over her shoulders. To spare them was impossible. 
We had to fight at a disadvantage, since regular troops are seldom called thus 
to dispute hand to hand. But at length we triumphed. The survivors fled ; 
but we were too tired to pursue them, though they retreated in the greatest 
disorder; nor were we quite sure that we might not fall into some ambush. 
The bugles announced to usa retrograde movement. We retired half a mile, 
and despatched an orderly to bring up our provisions and baggage, we quietly 
bestowed ourselves to rest, only leaving a few sentries in case of the foe re- 
mustering. This, however, did not happen. 

About noon, the hospital-carts having come up, the surgeons, with a detach- 
ment of men, went to the late scene of action, to bury the dead, and afford suc- 
cour to the wounded. In several cases the enemy refused all assistance, and 
even once or twice attempted to attack the kind-hearted soldiers, who would 
have helped and cured them. At length the party came to a fine-looking Arab, 
apparently insensible, but not dead. A bayonet had pierced his chest. The 
sergeant commanding the detachment, one of the best soldiers we had, seeing 
him thus dying, as he thought, from want of care, went up to him, and, pulling 
out the little flask of spirits he carried, raised him, and applied it to his lips. 
The treacherous Arab suddenly drew out from beneath him a sword which he 
had concealed, and as the English soldier strove to lift him up, with one struke 
he severed his head from his body. 

To dwell further on this scene I am unwilling. Retaliation is wrong ; but 
alas! it is a feeling inherent in our nature. ‘The fury of the party at seeing 
their loved brother-soldier thus murdered, was beyond bounds. I have heard 
(1 fear, with truth,) that no wounded men were suffered again to betray us. 
All that were living of the enemy were instantly dispatched. 

It was for this campaign the 65th regiment obtained the honourable distinc- 
tion of bearing a royal tiger on their accoutrements and banners. 





THE CLEVEREST MAN IN THE WORLD! 
From “The Northern Circuit.” 


I was carried by the course of my journeys into Liverpool. After 
my professional |abours were over, I had no friendly circle to retire to, in which 
to while away the memory of the disagreeable incidents which beset the path 
of every person in business—I had no place in which, by the kind influences of 
friendship and sociality, the wrinkles could be smoothed from the brow of care, 
and the wig, as it were, fitted on the bald head of disappointment. [ spent 
whole days in work, and whole evenings in loneliness. | put up at the Sara- 
cen’s Head. The barmaid was a man, and the chambermaid dreadfully ugly. 
In short, she might have supplied the place of the sign-board at the door, if 
time or bad weather had obliterated its paint. Under these circumstances, it 
will not be surprizing that I hailed the advances towards an acquaintance made 
to me by a gentleman in the next box, with no little satisfaction. He had sat 
in the same seat for several nights, and gradually his face assumed a more 
friendly expression, till when he actually spoke, we both felt as if we had al 
ready been acquainted for a Jong time He was aman about forty years of 
age, but retaining, by a considerable etlort, the appearances of youth. His hat 
was always set fashionably on one side of his head—his hair scrupulously 
brushed—his waist very much tied in by an exceedingly tight surtout, and his 
trowsers firmly fixed down by the help of bright polished straps. His hair was 
not red, but certainly not very far removed from it ; his face was very fat, his 
eyes very small, his nose large, and altogether he gave you the idea of a per- 
son who was considerably too big for his clothes, and who, instead of enlarging 
his habiliments, brought matters into correct proportion by diminishing the size 
of his body. But the effort, thongh well intended, was in vain ; for wherever 
the button allowed an escape, a protuberance was sure to make its appearance, 
and his figure had consequently the look of a pillow tied round with a number 
of strings. He opened his mouth, and smiling so as to show his white teeth, 
offered me his snuff-box, and said the weather was very hot. As we agreed in 
opinion, we resolved to prove that we were in earnest in what we said by call- 
ing for two tumblers of cold without. 

“‘] p'rceive you’ve been in this c’flee-room every night for a week,” he 
began. 

** | think you've hit on the extent of my sojourn here exactly.” 

“Oh, by dad, I’m the wonderfullest fellow for taking notice of things !"" he 
said. ‘* Nothing escapes me ; all my friends agree I’m the terriblest hand for 
keeping my eyes open.” 

“Then it won't be very safe,” I said, ‘‘to have a secret inthe company of 
such an Argus.” 

‘* Argus is a fire insurance; uncle Bob has some shares in it. Oh, you 
don't know half the things I’ve wormed out of people, just by using my own 
quickness ; I'll be bound you never met with sucha fellow. Your name’s 
Smith, isn’t it?” 

ale 

“Told you so; nothing escapes me ; I saw it on your bag, and asked the 
waiter. Smith's rather a common name, I think.” 

** The commonest in England.” 

“ There—I was right, you see. You'll soon see what a power of observa- 
tion I have ; p’r’aps you perceive it already ?” 

“Yes, I think your remarks hitherto have shown great quickness. You have 
said the weather was hot, that my name was Smith, and that the name of Smuh 
was common.” 

** What a memory you have! Now it’s the only thing I fail in, that memory. 
I never recollect things—never could; | was always the cleverest boy in the 
school for getting up my lessons at home, but somehow I always forgot them 
when I had to say them to the master. It’s a sign of genius, they say, to for- 
get things—I do always.” 

“It’s a misfortune,” I said; “but when a man has brilliant natural abili- 
ties ”’ 


* * * 





‘“* Ah, that’s the very thing! there’s no use for memory, then; but it’s some- 
times a misfortune, too, to have those brilliant natural abilities. °Pon my soul, 
I sometimes wish I was an ass.” 

“Indeed !” 

“’T would be sucha relief. There ain’t a fellow of my acquaintance that 
doesn’t apply to me now whenever he’s in a difficulty. I’m the boy for getting 
them out of scrapes ; there’s no end of five-pound notes I've lent fellows, and 
given them such advice ; "pon my honour, I wish they didn’t all think me so 
clever. They all thought | wrote ‘ Cicely or the Adventures of a Coxswain,’ 
but I didn’t. It’s a fact. I didn’t, upon my honour.” 

“ You mean Cecil, I suppose !” 

“Exactly ; but [ told you I always forgot things. But it’s the girls I’m such 
a fellow with. ‘There ain’t a girl in Liverpool that doesn’t make me her conti- 
dant. I know the secrets of every one of them ;—’pon my soul I could make 
you laugh for a month.” 

“ But is it only as confidant they employ you?” I enquired ; “ for though 
it’s a very honourable post, still it strkes me to be of rather second-rate impor- 
tance compared to the object of their attachment.” 

“ You think they ain’tin love with me,” replied my friend ; ‘stop till you've 
been a while in the town, you'll soon see whether they’re in love with me or 
not. Some ain't—of course they can’t all be—I confess that; for I hate 
boasting ; but somehow I like to be second fiddle in those matters—I like to 
help people off; I daresay I’ve been the cause of marrying forty couples in this 
very town. Only last month I got William Snivett marred to a girl with six 
thousand pounds.” 

“Indeed ! how did you manage ?”’ 

“‘ T took away her character, | spread reports among all my friends of what, 
I had seen—though I never saw any thing—I shook my head mysteriously ! 
when she was mentioned, and said Snivett was a rascal if he didn’t marry that 
poor deluded girl ; her father came to me and threatened to prosecute for defa- 
Ination ; a great coarse beast of a fellow, a cousin from Aberdeenshire, came 
up to me in Lord Street, and held a stick over me, and begged me to consider 
myself horsewhipped ; but I bound him over to keep the peace, and offered to| 
spar with the old governor for fifty pounds ; and the end of it was that the old | 
fellow was devilish glad to hush it up, and gave his consent and all the money. | 
They were married a month ago ; and that ungrateful fellow, William Snivett, | 
has made me write an apology in the newspapers, and threatened to kick me | 
wherever we meet. Wasn't that aclever trick! *pon my soul I wish I was a} 
little stupider. Don’t you think it would be better !” 

“Oh no! I admire clever people of all things.” j 

“Do you!” said my friend ;—* literary people? fellows that write books ?” 

**Oh, of course! I think an author the first of men.” | 

“Women! women! I mean women! We've got an uncommon stock of| 
literary ladies in our town. Hanged if I don’t know half-a-dozen myself.” 

‘“* And their secrets ?"’ | enquired laughing. 

My companion seemed absorbed in thought, and after a long pause suddenly 
asked me, 

‘“* Were you ever in Bristol, sir 1” 

“T have lived many years in the neighbourhood.” 

“Youhave? That's all right. What a fellow I am for finding out things : 











there ain’t such a nose in England.” He seemed so delighted with himself for 
having made the projound discovery, that he went on for a long time drinkin 
bumpers and making speeches in praise of his own acumen. Fis egotism an 
vanity were very amusing, and, as he seemed very good-natured and obliging, 
I took rather a fancy to my new acquaintance. When we had sat a long time 
together, counterbalancing the extreme heat of the weather by the process I 
have already described, he proposed a walk into the streets before separating 
for the night. On a table atthe door of the coffee-room was a tray filled with 
dirty tumblers, empty decanters, biscuit-plates, and other relics of an enter- 
tainment. The good-nature of my friend could not resist the opportunity of 
displaying itself. 

“That poor fellow, the waiter, has got tired with his day’s work,” he said. 
“Tthink I'll just carry these things to his pamiry for him. It’s in our way to 
the front door’? He accordingly lifted the tray and proceeded towards the 
street. My old enemy, the hideous chambermaid, hearing our steps, concluded 
it was somebody requiring her aid, and rushed forth from a corner with a bed- 
candle in her hand. But the amateur waiter not perceiving her approach, 
pushed against her with such force that in the recoil he tumbled fairly on his 
back,while tumblers,plates, and decanters fell in broken fragments on his face. 
He was a most hideous sight to see. Blinded with the dregs of so many jugs 
and bo'tles, and perhaps stunned with his fall and the shower of crockery on 
his head, he lay mute and motionless. The chamberinaid, in the mean time, 
was by no means respectful in her observations on his awkwardness ; and the 
waiter, on his arrival, was no less obstreperous in condemnation of hie intra- 
sive curate. At last my friend was raised, and on paying for all damage was 
allowed to depart. 

** There ain’t such a fellow in England,” he said, “for handling a tray. I 
think nature must have meant me for a waiter; for I’m hanged if that horrid 
old chambermaid wouldn’t have killed any other man than me with her con- 
founded candlestick poked right into my eye.” 

I was delighted to find that he did not entertain a lower idea of his dexterity 
in consequence of nis recent failure, and away we walked, arm-in-arm, towards 
the quiet part of the town. When we got to Queen Anne Street, he said, 
** By-the-bye, I promised to look after Sam Horrox’s sweetheart during his ab- 
sence—he’s only to be away three weeks. Come down this side street, and 
you'll see what a fellow I am for helping my friends.” He took me downa 
sort of lane, and telling me to follow his example, he climbed over a low wall, 
and leaped down in a little green at the back of one of the Queen Anne Street 
houses. 

‘* Now hide yourself in that corner, and you'll hear how I plead the cause of 
Sam Horrox ;”’ so saying, he went close to the house and began to cough ina 
very marked manner, just under a window in which a light was visible. 

** She’s not gone to bed yet—writing I daresay to poor Sam—how delighted 
she'll be when I tell her how faithful he continues !” 

‘** Have you heard from him since his departure then?” I asked. 

“Not I; but I'll tell her so, just to please her—Sophy!” The candle evi- 
dently was moved in the upper room—and encouraged by the symptom, he re- 
doubled his coughing with more violence than before. ‘The window was gently 
opened and a soft voice enquired—* Who’s there !” 

‘*A friend.” 

**Who is it? I don’t know your voice.” 

‘“‘ He wrote to me to-day—such a letter—all full of love—and told me to call 
on you to-night, and tell you he adored you. He’s a devil of a fellow for con- 
stancy, and, you may depend on it, he’s wishing he was here at this very hour. 
What shall I say to the poor fellow in return! [I shall write to-morrow.” 

‘The governor has been in a dreadful passion all day,” replied the voice. 

“Oh cuss him—he’sa reg'lar beast! You ought to see what’s said of him 
in the letter—’pon my soul ’twould do your heart good to sce what an example 
is made of the old snob. What has he been flaring up about !” 

‘“* He says he hates all the Irish—and Irish officers in particular ” 

‘Oh Lord !—he’s a trump, that old scoundrel, after all. The letter is full 
of disgust at Irish captains.” 

** What letter?” enquired the voice. 

“Your lover's,”’—replied my friend—*he hates them all: one owes him 
no end of money for wine.” (Sam Horrox, it appears, was in the wine trade.) 
‘But he’ll arrest him, and squeeze the soul out of him in the bankruptcy 
court.” 

‘Who is to be squeezed !—I don’t quite understand ’’—said the lady, per- 
plexed. 

‘You, my dear, he’s $uch a devil for squeezing hands.” 

“Who?” 

* You know very well,” replied my friend, ‘so don’t come the pretty-be- 
haved at this time of night. ‘Tell me you are devoted to him, and long for his 
return—he'll be back from the London docks in three weeks.” 

**Ts Captain O'Connor gone to London ?” 

** What the devil do I know?” 

‘* Who are you ?” 

“Sam Horrox’s friend—don’t you know me?—I’m such a fellow for meet- 
ings and assignations !’’ At this moment the lady uttered a loud scream, the 
light was extinguished, and the back-door was suddenly opened. Two or three 
men rushed out into the little green, and pursued my friend. I luckily effected 
my escape over the wall, but his actions were not quite so prompt. Being 
somewhat heavy, and restrained by the tightness of his clothes, he was only 
able to jump to the top of the wall, where he lay spread across it, exposing an 
irresistible mark to the cudgels of his pursuers, who laid on as if they were 
threshing a sack of wheat. ‘The struggles of my friend were tremendous, and 
his bellowings immense. In his efforts, his garments in many quarters gave 
way, and at last he managed, more dead than alive, to tumble himself over the 
wall into the stable lane, and there he lay roaring for mercy as if the sticks 
were still in full practice on his ribs. But his enemies were not yet done with 
him. A little man climbed over the wall with great difficulty, and catching hold 
of my poor friend's collar, threatened him with tremendous punishment if he 
did not at once tell who he was, and his intentions in holding conversation with 
his inmates at that hour of the night. ‘Thinking it high time to provide for my 
own safety, | betook myself to the Saracen’s Head with all convenient expedi- 
tion, and was just refreshing myself with a tumbler, when my acquaintance 
made his appearance. 

‘There ain’t such a fellow in England,” he said, “in getting out of a scrape 
—you wouldn't have managed to get away so cleverly—would you! Confess, 
now. 

***Pon my word,” I said, “‘ I don’t see so much to boast of. You have been 
nearly beaten into a jelly.” 

* Yes, but I've escaped the police-office.” 

** How did you manage ?” 

‘“* Why that old monster, it turned out, was the father of the wrong woman, 
and Sophy—the sweetheart of Sam Horrox, lived in the next house. They 
had been on the watch for two or three nights for some Irish captain that is 
paying his addresses to the young lady’s fortune ; and if I hadn’t been devil- 
ish quick at inventing a story they would have had me before the magistrate in 
amoment. But [ did them—you won't guess how! 1|’ina strange fellow, I 
must acknowledge.” 

“*Can’t possibly guess,” I said, “‘ you're such a wonderful person for expe- 
dients.”’ 

“Why, I offered them my card—but I hadn't any friends in my pocket—so 
I told the old bey to take out his note-book and write down my address. And 
what do you think Itoldhim! Why, I gave your name, old boy. Smith, 
says I, lately from Bristol, lodging at the Saracen’s Head. Wasn't that cle- 
ver, eh?” 

** You atrocious scoundrel!” I said, grasping his throat, for I confess I saw 
so visibly the probable unpleasant etfects of his story, that I lost my temper 
completely, ‘‘how dare you make use of my name in such a detestable sub- 
terfuge ?” 

** Your name,” he said, almost stifled, and looking prodigiously alarmed, 
‘* it’s any body’s name—lI said Smith—Smith from Bristol—do you think there 
never was a Smith in Bristol but yourself? Let me go—there’s a good fel- 
low !” 

I pushed him from me with some violence—but it sceined that nothing could 
overcome his equanimity. 

** Many fellows ” he said, ‘ would have been quite at a loss; but I’m such 
a good hand at management, that [ put the old fellow on the wrong scent in a 
minute. ‘There ain’t aman in Liverpool could have made love to the wrong 
woman in the style [ did. Horrox ought to be very much obliged to me.” 

** And so ought the Irish captain,” 1 said bitterly ; ‘he'll probably pay you 
his thanks in person.” 

*O Lord! that’s nothing to what I’ve done in my time ; but there’s a great 
pleasure in being useful to one’s friends—as you'll find in a short time.” 

*« My dear sir,” | said, “I beg to decline all your efforts in my behalf.” 

‘* Nonsense,” he said, * you’re bashful—and won't employ me because you 
havn't known me long.” 

* J’ve known you long enough to see that it is wiser to refuse your aid.” 

** Stuff—don’t be shy,”’ he answered, ‘let us sup together to-morrow, and 
Vil bet you you'll say there ain’: such a fellow breathing for doing kind 
things. /t’s an exercise for my talents. I liketodothem. You'll sec before 
long—good night.” 

All the following day I confess that, even in business hours, I thought of the 
absurd behaviour of my new acquaintance, and the scrape he had got me mto 
by asssuming my name. On returning to the hotel, | was told that a gentle- 
man had been to call on me twice. Just when | was preparing to sit down to 
dinner, the waiter announced a little fat old man, dressed in the style of a me? 





thodist preacher, with a rubicund visage, which contrasted strongly with the 
solemnity of his habiliments. He took a chair, and sat down near me. 

‘“‘You’re Mr. Smith, are you not, sir?” 

I bowed. 

“ Living at the Saracen’s Head?” 

** As you see, sir.” 

“ Oh, then, there’s no mistake, 
house last y ae 

I suppose I looked astonished, for he immediately added with smile. 

* Don’t think I am angry in the slightest degree—perhaps I ought to apolo- 
gize for the inhospitable reception | gave your companion.” 

** He deserved all he got,” I said; ‘I wish you had punished him even more 
than you did.” 

“Tastes differ,” said the little old man, “ perhaps he thinks he had enough 
of it—but be that as it may, I feel highly obliged to you, I assure you, for your 
good opinion of the lady you visited.” 

“There must be some mistake here,” I began; “ the person I was with told 
you wrong—! never ” 

* There is no mistake on the subject,” said my visiter; “my two sons are 
resolved on the point, and, as they have said it, [ believe I can safely assure you 
that there is no mistake whatever.” 


“* You will allow me, sir,” I said, ‘ with all possible respect for your suns, to 
inform you”—— 

“That you were in my garden last night, at one or two in the morning, se- 
renading under a certain bed-room window—I know it—so you need give me 
no information on the point; but since we are both agreed as to the fact of 
your having paid us a visit, perhaps we can settle quite as comfortably here, as 
in our little back-green, the object of your politely stepping over our garden 
wall, and leaving us your address at that unusual hour. 

“T assure you, sir, 1 had no object whatever—I merely accompanied the 
person you astonished with the cudgel; he said something or other which was 
replied to by some young lady whom I did not see ; and suddenly he was put 
to flight by your appearance ; and of every thing else I am as ignorant as that 
pickled salmon.” 

“Tt must be only a failure of your memory, sir; and my two sons, I fear, 
must come and refresh it. The lady you visited is at present an inmate of my 
house—a friend of my daughter's, sir. Since her arrival in Queen Anne’s 
Street the attentions of an [rish captain, of the name of O'Connor, have been 
unremitting ; and, as we have decided objections to his approaches, we were 
highly gratified that an English lover—a man of your quiet habits and respect- 
able character—for | have made enquiries in quarters where you are well 
known—has cut out the military wooer, and I give you notice that your propo- 
sitions are accepted, and that we shall most decidedly expect the pleasure of 
your company to-morrow morning at nine o'clock at latest. We breakfast 
punctually at that hour; and Sophy is of course impatient.” 

“ Sir,” I said, ‘‘ your language puzzles me very much.” 

‘Oh, no! it’s very plain language indeed. You have paid your addresses 
to my visiter. She isa friend of my daughter’s—she is committed to my 
charge—and acting in the mean time as her guardian, [ tell you that there are 
no objections to your suit, and that the marriage must take place within a 
month from this time.” 

‘“« By heaven, sir! you take a great liberty with a perfect stranger.” 

‘“« Not a stranger,” he said, “ surely, when we have met before under such 
friendly circumstances in my back garden. But TI will not detain you from 
your dinner. Sophy, I may tell you, has five thousand pounds, and expecta- 
tions from her uncle for as much more. I beg to leave you my card, and I 
wish you a very good appetite for your dinner.” 

I looked at the card, and saw ** Trivett and Sons, packers and warehouse- 
men—private residence, 152, Queen Anne’s Street.” 

I must say the pickled salmon remained untasted. I could not imagine what 
the old gentleman could mean, and even doubted whether he was serious in his 
behaviour. One thing was very evident, that he was determined to force Miss 
Sophy on my hand whether [ wished it or not; and such a reflection did not, 
of course, tend very much to raise her in my estimation. I determined at all 
hazards not to allow myself to be forced—no, not by all the packers and ware- 
housemen in England—into a marriage with a person I did not know, and whose 
mode of yielding to one’s entreaties was so very unusual. I will not conceal 
that there were other reasons that made the very idea of being entrapped into 
matrimony revolting and unendurab'e. Some impediments which cireum- 
stances had thrown in the way of a mutual attachment, which had subsisted 
for a long time between me and the niece of Mi. Spriggs, had been in a great 
measure removed He had written to me in the kindliest spirit, and had even 
allowed me no very indistinct hopes of an early interview with his niece, and, 
in fact, witn the realization of all my desires. He had given Miss Black per- 
mission to receive my letters, and | was daily in expectation of an answer to 
one I had sent her since my arrival in Liverpool. The idea of allowing 
myself, therefore, to be bullied in the way proposed by Mr. Trivett was inad- 
missible, and { made up my mind to treat any effort made to ensnare or force 
me with the indignation it deserved. I was engaged in these reflections when 
the waiter came up, and asked if it would be safe for Mr. Skivers to joim me at 
the table ? 

“ Mr. Skivers?” I said. ‘“ Whoishe ? By all means let him come in. 
Can it be achallenge? I thought; if so, I shall soon set this Mr. Skivers to 
the right-about.” But in the midst of these reflections, my friend of the pre- 
ceding evening walked up to where | sat, looking anxiously round at the other 
boxes, to assure himself that none of the Messrs. Trivett were in the neigh- 
vourhood. 

* All right, I see,” he said. ‘I’m such a fellow for knowing the way to 
give impudent fellows the slip!” 

**I'ts a sort of knowledge, sir, I wish to heaven you would teach to me,” [ 
said, feeling very angry at seeing the individual who, | could not doubt, was the 
cause of all my embarrassment. 

* That’s right,” he replied, not perceiving the severity of my speech; ‘ you'll 
learn an immense number of things from me. [knew you would see I was an 
extraordinary sort of fellow before you knew me long; and | think I may now 
say I’ve done your business.” So saying, he held out his hand and shook 
mine, as if he was congratulating me on some very great piece of good fortune. 

** Waiter,” he said, ‘‘ bring in the kidneys and a bottle of port-wine ; we 
have a great deal to do to-night, and had better victual the garrison.” 

“If you mean, Mr. Skivers,” I began 

“Oh, sink the Mister! Call me Tom. My name's Tom Skivers.” 

‘“* If you mean, Mr. Skivers, to include me in the number of people who have 
much to do to-night, or think you will persuade me to climb over any more gar- 
den walls” 

“And get wallcped with any more cudjels, eh?” he added ; “ gad, how the 
old walking-stick rained on your back! But you shouldn’t mind things of that 
kind. I’ve had a stick across my own back before now.” 

‘1 beg to remind you, Mr. Skivers, that it was your back was the sufferer, 
not mine. And as to your having had sticks laid on your back, | can only say 
I’m not the least astonished, and moreover should not be much surprised, if my 
own cane took a fancy of the same sort.” 

“*Pon my soul, it does me good to meet with a man that enters so fully into 
the spirit of my behaviour. You think you've seen one of my cleverest per- 
formances! Lord bless ye !—laughing at old Trivett, and escaping so neatly, 
was nothing to what you'll see yet. ‘This very night 1’ll show you a master- 
piece. But here come the kidneys. ‘ ; 

‘The man’s good-nature was so imperturbable that it was impossible to con- 
tinue angry with him long. We supped very amicably together, and rapidly 
emptied the decanter. 1 was not without some curiosity to discover what the 
masterpiece was he calculated on showing me, and I questioned him on the 
subject in a way that I fear led him to believe that I was one of the most ar- 
dent of his admirers. 

“ {7}| tell you what it is,” he said, “there's no use talking about it. I'ma 
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and you did me the honour of a vist to my 











champagne. I always feel my genius brightened by a bumper or two of the 
sparkier.” ; 

The waiter did as he was ordered, and proceeded to unrol the silver paper, 
and untwist the wire from the cork ; but Mr. Skivers, who allowedno opportu- 
nity to escape him of showing his ingenuity, seized the bottle, and gave the 
cork a tremendous turn with his finger and thumb—a service which in such hot 
weather, and with such an effervescent beverage, was by no means required. 
The whole contents of the bottle spurted out in every direction, bestowing 
most of its attentions on the face and clothes of a respectable gentleman in the 
neighbouring box, who was instantaneously blinded by the shower, and only 
recovered his breath and eyesight, when Mr. Skivers (in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, throwing the bottle among the tea-things of another quiet-looking indi- 
vidual in the box on the other side) began mopping his coat and countenance, 
to the manifest astonishment and perplexity of the object of these polite at- 
tentions. 

‘There never was such a hand at making a cork fly asI am!” exclaimed 
Mr. Skivers, while engaged in rubbing down his victim. ‘* Waiters and people 
like that are generally so awkward. But I’ve a knack at most things, and open- 
ing a bottle is one of them.” 

‘Waiter !” cried the gentleman in the other box, who was evidently a 
Welshman from his accent, “ py Cot here’s a tevil of a strimmatch! ‘The tea- 
pot is all proke, py Cot, and te hot water squirted all over my face. Til stick 
the fork in the powels of the rascal that played the trick.” 

“There isn’t another fellow in Liverpool could have shied it so neatly,” 
said Mr. Skivers, looking round in a state of amazement at the Welshman’s 
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non-approval of so admirable a performance. ‘“ Bring another bottle, waiter, 
and don’t be so confoundedly awkward again.” 

Harmony, after a few words of explanation from me, was restored, and the 
waiter was allowed to perform his functions in peace. The sparkler, as he 
called it, seemed to have an inspiring effect on Mr. Skivers ; he became prodi- 

iously kind and attentive to every person in the coffee-room ; and as he was 
really a a fellow, he made various efforts to soothe the ruffled tem- 
pers of the gentlemen who had suffered from his intromissions with ihe cham- 
pagne. He lifted one of the candles from our table, and placed it on that of 
the gentleman whose face had suffered from the froth, who had quietly re- 
owe the perusal of the Times, and was evidently deeply intent on the 
eader. 

“ Poor fellow, he’s not very young now, and hasn't light enough !” he said 
to me. “ Another candle will a | him amazingly, and we can see quite well 
enough to drink. I'm always finding out ways of being useful.” 

Before, however, he had time to sing his own praises much further, the old 
gentleman jumped up with something very like an oath, and the paper was in 
a He threw it from him in immense alarm, and the whole double pa- 

r, ina state of complete conflagration, was floated into the Welshman's 

x, and unfortunately alighted on his head. In an agony of fear, and giving 
utterance to the most astounding imprecations, he rushed up the coffee-room 
in a blaze: but Mr. Skivers got to the sideboard before him, and emptied the 
contents of an enormous jug, which was unluckily filled with. beer, upon his 
head, and when the unfortunate gentleman succeeded in throwing off the burn- 
ing paper, he found himself deluged and nearly blinded with the excellent 
double XX, for which the Saracen’s Head has been long renowned. 

“* You owe your life to me, sir,” said Mr. Skivers. ‘If it had not been for 
my presence of mind, I'm hanged if the other gentleman wouldn't have burned 
you to death; but there never wasa man so ready asI am. I don’t think 
there’s another chap in Liverpool would have been so handy with the jug.” 

“* Py Cot, I shall reward you for this if I live another day !” said the Welsh- 
man, grinding his teeth with rage. 

“ A medal, or piece of plate, of course,” replied Mr. Skivers. ‘“ Well, I 
don’t care if you give me a small token ; but if I were you, I would not allow 
the incendiary in No. 4 to escape.” 

“Sir,” said that gentleman, out of breath with his alarm, and the violent 
efforts he had made to contain his anger, ‘“‘ you came and maliciously pla- 
ced a candle beneath my newspaper, and might have set fire to the whole 
house. I will prosecute you for wilful fire-raising, if it cost me a thousand 

ands.” 

7 You're a set of ungrateful fellows,” said Mr. Skivers, returning to where I 
had sat, an astonished spectator of these extraordinary events, ‘ and I've a 
great mind never to lend a friend a candle, or extinguish a fire again as long 
as I live. Waiter, another bottle of champagne, and tell those two men to 
make less noise. That Welshman ought to pay for the beer, and the cups, 
and teapot.” 

The two gentlemen left the coflee-room, probably to take legal advice, and 
Mr. Skivers, filling up a bumper of the sparkler, said—* Now, tell me candidly, 

if you ever saw such an ingenious chap as I am in your life?” 

“In getting into scrapes, I never saw your equal,” I answered. 

“And out of them, too? Oh, by George, I’ve too many brains! 
times wish I had fewer—but it’s impossible. 

“‘ Haven’t I seen enough?” I asked. ‘I assure you I’m quite satisfied.” 

“Enough! You've seen nothing yet ; but at twenty minutes past twelve 
to-night—then I'll astonish you.” 

‘‘Why do you delay your performance so long ?” 

‘* She can’t get ready before.” 

‘“* Who?” 

Mr. Skivers winked in a very knowing manner, and ordered a third bottle of 
champagne. 

Those we had already drunk had had their usual effect. I was not nearly so 
much disinclined for an adventure as | had been before supper ; and as I had 
finally made up my mind about Mr. Trivett’s astonishing proposition, and 
knew that in this free and enlightened country no man can be married against 
his will, I gave aloose to my spirits, and was in a short time nearly as frisky 
as my friend. 

** She’s an affectionate creature,” he said, ‘‘and so dreadfully clever. She 
ought to marry a schoolmaster—but some fellows are lucky and some aren’t. 
I’m a famous fellow for saying pithy things.” 

There was no denying the truth of a proposition so pithily enounced, al- 
though, at the same time, | did not quite see its application. 

“| hope the luck you talk of,” I said, ‘is experienced in your own person ; 
for up to the present time, what with buffets, and breakages, and cudgelings, 

you've been rather un ortunate.” 

** Me !—I never was unfortunate in my life ; and, ‘pon my soul, I b’lieve if 
I were to lay myself out for it, ] might have my choice of all the girls in Li- 
ve ” 


I some- 
You'll see this very night ” 


** But you've fixed on this clever one ?” 
“ Lord bless you, she fixed it herself! The moment I talked of a postchaise 
she offered to get ready her carpet-bag, and would be shockingly disappointed 
if any thing occurred to hinder the expedition.” 

‘Then, I hope nothing will occur, for disappointments of that kind are very 
difficult to bear.” 

‘* Why—bless me !” he said, opening his eyes in astonishment, ‘how the 
deuce can any thing occur when I am nearto make every thing straight ? 
Haven't | told you that the whole matter is under my management? And | 
must candidly confess that there isn’t a fellow any where so good at arranging 
an elopement.” 

“ An elopement ! Why, what are you going to do?” 

‘Make a poor girl happy,” he said. ‘She has been sighing for some time. 
She's such a one to talk, and write, and paint flowers, and play the guitar, and 
work Daniel in the lions’ den on the top of the footstools. And, besides all 
that, she’s very fond of literature, and has written a book, ‘The Loves of 
Diana,’ a romantic poem; and if it weren't that she’s rather little, and has 
a squeaky voice, and one leg a little longer than the other, and something the 
matter with one of her eyes, and some pimples on her nose, and a complaint 
of the spine, and rheumatism in her wrist, and is thirty-nine, and has no money, 
I’m hanged if there would be a prettier girl than she is in England.” 

‘“* She must be a prodigious beauty,” i said, laughing 

**Oh, for them that look only to the intellect, she’s perfection! I made the 
declaration to her this morning before breakfast. I told you | would show you 
what a genius | had before long—and, at twenty minutes past twelve, you'll be 
really amazed at my cleverness.” 

“* But how am I to be a witness to it’” I enquired. 

“* By seeing it with your own eyes—don't be the least alarmed. To make 
every thing secure, | am going to drive the carriage myself. We shall take 
the railway at Preston, aud post on from Lancaster. Nothing can be nicer ; 
and, as I have no particular business, I really think it’s the best thing I can 
do.” 

“ But still I don’t see,” I said, ‘how allthis can help me in appreciating 
your abilities.” 

“Why won't you see it all! How the deuce should you be able to judge of 
it unless by looking on, and observing how admirably every thing is managed. 
You'll be inside, beside the lady, of course—but you'll be able to look out of 
the window. There never was such a fellow, I really believe, with such a fund 
of talent! Iam actually sometimes astonished at myself.” 

“I don't the least wonder at it,” I said ; ‘but who is the lady all this 
time 1” é 

_“ Coie now, that’s too bad,” said Mr. Skivers, darting his forefinger face- 
tiously into my ribs. * You've kept in your gratification very well, but don't 
try tricks on travellers. I saw you knew my secret from the very beginning.” 

* *Pon my honour, I never suspected your secret—I knew nothing of your 

plots—and even now” ; 

“You never heard of Miss Towsy, perhaps—Theodosia—does that make 
you start t—called for shortness Dozy—and thst makes sucha pretty little 
name altogether, Dozy Towsy. It rhymes too, and that’s just the thing for a 

a poetess. So, now that the murder's out, my mind’s at rest, and I see by your 
face you'll not be the cause of the poor girl's losing her journey.” 
* Why, if sitting beside her is all that’s required, and you manage to drive 
expeditiously to Preston, I don’t much care.” 
** The railway will do the rest. So now wrap yourself in your cloak—put 
your neckcloth up to your mouth, and your hat over your eyes, and let us off. 
The poor creature is perhaps waiting for us already.” 
We finished the last bumper of the sparkler, and proceeded through a consi- 
derable portion of the town, and at last stopt at the entrance of a country-look- 
ing lane, on the road to Wavertree ; and Mr Skivers, as usual, began his se- 
renade of coughs and spittings, as if he were arepresentative of sore throat 
«+ What a deuce of a nuisance !” he said—* only jook there ! some person is 
giving a party in this lane, and halfa dozen Carriages are at the other end 
How are we to find out ovr own? and how is Dozy Towsy to escape obser- 
vation! Now, other fellows would despair under these circumstances, but 
you'll see how I'll manage.” He left off his amatory expectorations, and went 
forward to reconnoitre. There was a great collection of flies and hackney 
coaches, and among the number he could not distinguish the one he had ordered 
to be in waiting. Following at last a low whistle, which [ took asa signal for 
my approach, | came up to him, and perceived by his side a very diminutive 
female figure wrapped upinalarge cloak The night was very dark. On 
seeing me he placed the lady under my protection, who clung to me as if in 





brought us up to where Mr. Skivers had at last succeeded in discovering his 
vehicle, and opening the door himself, for in fact, the driver had left his horses) 
—he 
apply his whip so as to get his horses into motion, we heard a prodigious scuffle 


ushed us in, and mounted the box. Before, however, he had time to 

in front, and in a short time our friend was seized by the leg by a brawny-look- 

ing man, in a large coat and glazed hat, and pulled most mercilessly from his 

seat in spite of his utmost resistance. 

* T’ll teach ye to be a playing your tricks on my osses, I wool,” said the man 

—‘“ I've a mind to knock your brains out, or have ye tried for attempt to steal 

this here coach and them ’ere hanimals.” 

“Let go my leg!” cried Mr. Skivers, “‘ you've split my trousers with your 
infernal tags :—it was only a mistake after all; I thought this was my car- 

riage.” 

In the mean time he had scrambled down, partly voluntarily, and partly by 

force, and fell on the road just under the wheels. The successful charioteer 
mounted the box, and my friend twirled and twisted himself from his dangerous 

position just in time ; for on a man coming out of the house nearest to where 

we stood, and crying in aloud voice, ‘ Mr. Trivett's carriage !”’ the coachman 

cracked his whip, and chirped to his horses, and inveigled them into a trot— 
‘“« Mr. Trivett !”’ I thought—* here’s a concatenation of events !—the man in 

the whole world we had most reason to avoid.”—The little woman in the mean 
time clung so close to me, that I could hardly move. We pulled up at the 

little iron gate, and standing in the doorway, waiting for their carriage, I dis- 
tinctly recognized my peremptory visiter of the morning, accompanied by a 
tall strong thick-whiskered man, who I concluded was one of his sons, and two 
ladies so enveloped in their cloaks that I could distinguish nothing either of 

their face or figure. Atthis moment both doors of our coach were opened. 

The driver storming like a demoniac at me when he perceived his unexpected 

fare, and Mr. Skivers at the other, pressing us to retreat or all was over—he 
lost no time in bundling out, and fortunately the carriage he had really secured. 

was close at hand and ready to receive us. We sprang into it, while Skivers 

mounted the box, after whispering to us that ** he knew he had astonished us 

with his admirable abilities in all possible ways, particularly in descending from 
a dicky"’—but rapid as we were, we did not effect our escape without being 

discovered. On the first roll of our wheel I heard the well-known voice of Mr. 

Trivett calling me by name and ordering our charioteer to stop on pain of 
death. But Mr. Skivers handled his whip with amazing dexterity, and all that 

was left for our pursuer was to order his jarvey to follow us wherever we went, 
and not to let us out of his sight fora moment. We were soon trotting gaily 
along in country roads ; and as I felt assured that the tired animals in their 
street-coach could not possibly follow us above a mile, I began to enjoy the 
absurdity of the adventure, and turuing to my companion asked her if she was 
alarmed 

‘** Near you,” she said in a languishing voice, “it is impossible to fear. The 
mind, directed by its sentiments to its true impulses, is unconscious of the agi- 
tations of ordinary nature, when expectation is fulfilled and hope is merged in 
realization.” 

As I did not quite understand what she meant, I tried her on other sub- 
jects. 

‘‘ Mr. Skivers had been very active in his preparations,” I said. 

“* Words will always be inadequate to express the obligations he has laid me 
under; and though till this hour | never heard your voice, I think I may con- 
fide the sensibilities of my spirit to the sympathizing breast of a gentleman 
who has given me so convincing a proof of his regard. The female tempera- 
ment, modified by circumstances of time and education, varies in various indi- 
viduals. In me openness is the greatest characteristic—openness as expressive 
of mental power ; and, therefore, J can have no hesitation in throwing myself 
unreservedly into the arms of the object of my choice.” 

** He’s a happy man!” J said, wondering, at the same time, at the mutual 
attachment of two such extraordinary beings. 

* Yes, he is a happy man—his taients I know, and ofhis reverence of literary 
pre-eminence I have the surest proofs. Oh, how little did I think of this bless- 
ed moment when [ used to sit playing the guitar to an open window in Pome- 
granate Lodge !” 

‘* fs that near here t” I asked. 

‘* Near here—’tis on the Bath road, one sweet half-mile from Bristol ; but 
whenever we are tugether there is Pomegranate Lodge—so it is near, yes, in 
my heart!” She took my hand and placed it on the portion of her body where 
she said her heart was ; and probably that was the situation it had chosen, for 
there was certainly nothing else. 1 drew away my hand. 

** You're cold,” she said. 

“‘ Far from it,” I answered, ‘1 find it oppressively hot, and, if I knew the 
road, [ should offer to change places with Mr. Skivers.”’ 

‘** When I say you’re cold, I mean mentally ; whence this apathy !—this cold 
indifference? "Tis not what I expected on a journey of this kind. I expected 
a glance of flame, a soul of fire.” 

** | can only apologize for your disappointment,” I said, ‘by reminding you 
that this ¢éte-d-teéte is quite unexpected on my part.” 

‘* And you are oppressed with the unwonted nature of your position ; but be 
oppressed with feelings of uncertainty nolonger. I am yours !” 

‘Mine, madam ! ’pon my soul, you amaze me !” 

“Do I? Youdid not know then the strength of thy Theodosia’s mind, 
how infinitely her genius raised her above the formal pedantries of ordinary 
life. When J love, ‘tis with my whole soul; and [ fling myself on your 
bosom, certain of awakening a response to my own trusting, loving, burning 
sentiments.” 

** This is a scene that Mr. Skivers never led me to expect,” I said. 

‘** Nor me,” she replied ; ‘‘ he led me to anticipate a different behaviour—he 
painted you sighing—dying! Could I resist the description !—could { forget 
the looks you had cast on my window at Pomegranate Lodge.” 

‘**T never knew such a place in my life.” 

* Ah! I know—these things you say to try me !—but tempt me not too far— 
the authoress of the ‘ Loves of Diana’ can dip her pen in satire; but no—do 
you deny that you are filled with admiration of literary talent?” 

“No, I do not deny it.” 

“That you have loved me ever since you read my ‘ Diana’—that you burn 
to possess a treasure so invaluable as me—all these things were told me by Mr. 
Skivers ; he found out that you were the same Mr. Smiuh who used to watch 
my cottage, and listen to my music in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and he 
immediately devoted himself to annihilate both time and space, and make 
two lovers happy ; and he has succeeded—has he not?’ She again bump- 
ed herself violently against my breast, and I confess I did not know what to 
answer. 

**T must really try to stop Mr. Skivers,” I said at last, ‘‘and I shall walk 
back.” 

** Back! back !"’ she cried, in a dreadful shrill voice, ‘‘ with ruined pros- 
pects, blighted hopes, and damaged reputation! Ihave two cousins in the 
militia’”’ 

‘If you had five hundred in the yeomanry, I must still insist on leaving you. 
Stop, Mr. Skivers! stop!” 

But Mr. Skivers was too busy flogging his unfortunate cattle to attend to 
what I said. Even Miss Towsy’s ejaculations, which were not unlike a rail- 
way whistle, were scarcely audible ; but it struck me the highest notes of her 
voice must have reached him, for he turned round,and bellowing ont, ‘* Scream- 
ing there !—draw it mild, Mr. Smith !” continued his flagellation’of the exhaust- 
ed horses. My situation was quite intolerable. My romantic and literary com- 
panion could not be persuaded it was a mistake of her friend Mr. Skivers, and 
that some other Mr. Smith ought to be in my place. She continued, some- 
times trying to coax, and sometimes to bully, till, losing patience entirely, I 
made an effort to open the door, and fling myself in desperation out of the car- 
riage, although it was going at a rapid pace—the poor animals being excited 














of the driver. While in this wretched predicament, I suddenly felt a tremen- 
dous jerk, which sent me, with all my weight, on my little companion, who 
was at that moment in the midst of a moving appeal to my sensibilities; and | 
perceived that we were overthrown, but how it had been managed it was too 
dark to allow me to see. Mr. Skivers had run against one of the long troughs 
at the door of a wayside inn, at which the horses are watered—the wheel had 
come off in the concussion, and we were cast suddenly down to the ground; but 
the charioteer was not so fortunate—he was propelled from his elevated seat 
with great force into the trough, which happened to be full of water, and as J 
have explained to you that he was ofa very stout configuration, it will not sur- 
prise you to be told, that he fitted so closely between the sides, that it was al- 
most impossible to pull him out. The people of the inn came to our aid with 
lights, and were no little astonished at seeing only a pair of very thick legs 
projecting from their watering-trough, and hearing a voice half choked by the 
water bellowing for assistance. Miss Towsy was lifted out and laid ona sofa 
Mr Skivers, the moment he was released, shook himself like a Newfoundland 
dog alter a swim, and I was in hopes he was at last a little crestfallen after so 
many misadventures. 

“It ain't every one, I can tell you,” he said, ‘‘ could have driven round that 
corner in the way | did. Many fellows would have upset the coach altogether ; 
but I was always a famous chap for handling the ribbons. Hark! by Jupi- 
ter there they are ” 

* Who!” I asked. 

“* Who! why, the Trivetts—-don’t you hear their wheels 
guard has brought his walking-stick to a certainty 
Miss Towsy. I'm afraid you were a little too brisk, and have been too much 
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“Brisk!” J cried, getting into an uncontrollable rage when I refi 
on his behaviour. “ 
me?” 

‘What trick ?” didn’t she tell me a Mr. Smith from Bristol was in love with 
her? And didn’t you tell me you were from Bristol? But I'm off—I hear 
that old murderer crying out for us to stop!’’ And in a very few minutes, the 
carriage containing our pursuers pulled up where I was standing, and Mr. Tri- 
vett immediately jumped out, and was shortly after followed by his son. 

‘*T was afraid, Mr. Smith,” he said, ‘‘ you were under a slight mistake, and 
ran off with the wrong lady.” 

“You happen to be quite correct, sir,” I replied; “but at the same time I 
entirely deny your right to interfere in any way with my proceedings.” 

‘Do you deny, sir,” enquired Mr. Trivett, in a very determined voice, ‘that 
you are an engaged man !” 

** You have no business to make the enquiry,” I replied ; ‘‘ and whether I 
am engaged or not, all I can tell you is, that it is not to the young lady who 
made such tender inquiries as to the absence of Captain O'Connor.” 

‘* She has given up the captain,” he said, ‘when I explained who you were, 
and stated the very flattering proposals you had made” 
‘*| made no proposals whatever, sir.” 

‘* When I stated the very flattering proposals you had made,” he continued, 
not minding my interruption, ‘* she agreed to accept you at once.” 

‘She is very condescending,” [ said, “ especially to a person she has never 
seen.” 

‘‘ Pardon me,” he replied ; ‘she saw you as you leapt out of the carriage 
—she sees you at this moment; for she accompanied us in our pursuit, and, in 
fact, urged us to it by every agument in her power.” 

“It strikes me, sir, that the Liverpool ladies are a people of very extraordi- 
nary kind. I was run away with to-night by one woman against my will, and 
another seems determined to marry me whether I willorno. May I see this 
lady, sir!” 

“See her !—to be sure. Come out, my dear, and go with Mr. Smith into 
the inn. I knew he would listen to reason, and prevent our having recourse to 
more disagreeable measures.” The lady on this invitation descended from the 
carriage, and walked in silence by my side into the bar-room, in which lights 
were burning. When she saw we were alone, she threw back her cloak, and 
I saw before me the radiant countenance and laughing lips of my own Sophy 
Black ! I need not say how great was my astonishment; but I checked my 
raptures on remembering how very particular she had been, in her conver- 
sation from the window with Mr. Skivers, in her questions about the Irish 
captain.” 

She seemed to guess something of what was passing in my mind, for she 
immediately proceeded to explain. The object of the gallant officer's atten- 
tions was Mr. Trivett’s daughter; and as she was of course the confidant,and as 
in duty bound, entirely in favour of the lovers, she had acted as representative 
of her friend in receiving the messenger—as she considered hin—of Captain 
O'Connor. Her surprise was great on perceiving it was a stranger, and of so 
extraordinary akindas my friend Mr. Skivers. On the following day, she soon 
recognized me from Mr. Trivett's description, and as that gentleman's suspi- 
cions were raised as tothe visits of Captain O'Connor, she strengthened his 
belief that he was her admirer; and by that means, and by hurrying the party 
in pursuit of me, had left a good opportunity for the lovers to elope on this 
very night. Nothing could be more satisfactory, and I gained from her own 
lips a declaration that her happiness was now made complete, by the full appro- 
bation of my esteemed friend, her uncle, Mr. Spriggs. On Mr. Trivett's sum- 
moning us to the door, he perceived ata glance that matters were all as he 
had wished, and felt now assured that his rest would no longer be broken by 
defending his premises against the intrusion of the followers of the captivating 
visiter, whom her uncle had committed to his charge. ‘Get in, get in!” he 
said, ‘‘and let us get back as quick a possible—my daughter will be anxious 
about ourreturn. You jump up beside the driver, Bill, and let Mr. Smith come 
inside ; we shall explain matters as we go.”’ 

And by dint of husting and hurrying he soon got us safely into the carriage, 
and on the full trot on our homeward way. | confess | forgot entirely both my 
friend Mr. Skivers, and my la:e companion Miss Towsy. { was too much ab- 
sorbed in the happiness of my position to think of any thing else. But my at- 
tention was suddenly called from my own situation,by the most appalling shouts 
and squalling proceeding from the back of the carriage. ‘The coachman stopt, 
imagining he had run over five or six people in the dark, so prodigious was the 
noise J jumped out, and in a moment recognised my friend Skivers seat- 
ed on the hind part of the carriage, and writhing and jerking as if he were 
insane. 

“You had better get off,” I said. 

‘**] can't, they’re sticking into me.” 

‘*Whatdo you mean! What is sticking into you ?” 

* The pikes—I’m like a prison-door, all studded over. 
seat.” 

I helped him down. ‘ How the deuce did you get there?” I said. 

‘Why, I jumped up to be sure, to make my way back to Liverpool; there 
ain’t such a fellow in England for jumping, and now that I’m down, | think I’m 
not very much wounded after all; the points are very blunt. ’Pon my soul! 
what a clever thought it was to leave old Dozy Towsy in the lurch, and get 
back at the old cannibal’s expense. | don’t think there’s achap in Liverpool 
would have sat so neatly on the pikes—do you think there is? Confess, now, 
I'm the cleverest fellow you ever saw in your life.” 

I need add no more—a month ago, { was made happy with the hand of 
Sophy Black. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CARNIVAL AT ROME—1841. 

When our carnival commenced last year, the thermometer stood at 70° in 
the shade ; the willows in the Borghese were green, and the sward of the Pam- 
fili was flowered with crocuses and anemonies. People had begun even earlier 
to talk about spring, and to dress in spring fashion ; nor could a Roman Lent 
have been ushered in by weather which afforded a greater indemnity for its 
existence. Sosoon as the sun had risen on the first day of that carnival, he 
began to mount the sky with incredible rapidity, as though he feared, by tarry- 
ing, to be too late for the horse-race in the Corso at eight that morning. We 
had already thrown open our windows, and had gone out to breathe midsummer 
air in April, and while we voted a hot-tea-end-coffee breakfast a bore, turned 
listlessly over English newspapers, full of all the miseries of winter, recipes 
for coughs and chilblains, lives sacrified to fire, or to the want of it, accidents 
to skaters on the Serpentine, guards of northern mails frozen to death on their 
seats, or found in snow-drifts beside their letter-bags! In further token of the 
warmth of the weather and the forwardness of the season, we remarked that 
the beggars and the dogs, an almust equal nuisance, swarmed already on the 
public ways, and beset the Pincian obelisk, (that spot in all Rome where the 
setting sun lingers latest to warm the chilly invalid.) and haunt at all hours 
that well-known scalinata, where about Christmas-tide and later, the pifferart 
with their pipes, and their goats, and their fawn-like children, amuse them- 
selves with the large unowned curs of the quarter. ‘To-day, none of these oc- 
cupants except the dogs remain, the thoroughfare is uncontested, and the 
masks and the dominoes, so dear tothe modern Roman, constitute Its new po- 
pulation, and make it as lively as Regent Street. At this season, if you live 
in the Corso, your landlord will take care 10 remind you, as he reminded us, 
that by a special clause in your contract, he is entitled to one of the windows, 
even in your bedroom, for himself, his family, his friends, or any body to whom 
he can /et a window on this great occasion. It was scarcely eleven o'clock 
when our man-servant, a sulky-looking fellow in general, found not a tongue, 
but an unwonted fluency of words, as he came into our room, loaded with dif- 
ferent bits of faded tapestry or old dama-k curtains, W hich he told us would 
only cost us a crown per window, being supplied to him by a friend, and so on 
' our account, and on his friend’s, he was anxious not to lose a moment in nail- 
ing us to a bargain, and the aule@a in question to the outside of our windows. 








It was scarce past mezzo-guorno, when the Corso began to show small detach- 
ments of persons, intent on fun, idleness or mischief, Sand had been thickly 
strewn over the carriage-way, and dealers in chalk aud in sugarplums were 
beginning to weigh our their commodities ; already had the harmless mitraille 
commenced, and nosegays were tumbling in and out of carriages, while an oc- 
casional eggful of mischief marked the we ll-brushed coat of some unsuspect- 
ing Englishman. Masked figures are on the look-out for pretty girls, and dex- 
terously hand up to high balconies, by help of zig-zag tongs of colossal size, 
the billed-doux or the cornet of bonbons to many a small fair hand, which does 
not, at this season of permission, scruple to detach the missile. The English 
are distinguishable already by the yerk with which they return the gentler sprink- 
ling of a handful of confe ** Ecco fiore,” is the ery up and down the street, 
froin the bearers of baskets full of violets for ladies, and of weeds in flower, or 
daisies and grass, for the vulgar pelt Bouquets are now beginning to whizz 
about in all directions, and a crowd of ragged boys, not by any means embel- 
lished by the recent epidemic variola, scramble in the gutters for these, or any 
thing else that has missed its destination. But hark! there are steps on our 


fly 


stars! Thedvoropens! ‘This way, ladies, if you please,” and oh, what a 
balcony of beauties in a very short space of time was ours! Several pairs ot 
English eyes of the first water were seen in that balcony; and a little crowd 
of young virgins, as closely packed as moss rosebuds in a Cove nt-Garden nose- 
gay. Happy us! whose winduw commands the whole scene in the street, and 
whose eye cominands the nearest approach to that vindow! The street is ai 


ready in an uproar, as if they were getting up the Trois Jours, and beginning 








great agitation, but said nothing. I was equally silent. Another low whistle 





for the poor girl's spirits,” 


the Barricades. We really must look over those fair shoulders and see what !s 
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of misdemeanour, and sentenced to eighteen month's imprisonment and hard 


1842, 


‘coming. There goes a long carriage, with a tall tin cheminez in the centre, 
built to look like a steam-boiler ; a crew of black dominoes on board look very 
piratical, and determined to give no quarter ; as they pass us they pour in a 
double volley of a well-aimed cannonade, and of exceeding pungency. Avocati, 
in open barouches, stand up in their carriages, and harangue the crowd on top- 
ics which seem to be relished, by the loud laughter which follows—loud-lunged 
fellows are they. and secure of a hearing any where. Harlequins may caper to- 
day in beautifully clean streets, and Colombines retire without draggled petti- 
coats. There goes a tooth-drawer, carrrying a whole jar, of colossal size, in 
his hand, to show what his wrench can do. ‘There goes an aputhecary, brand- 
ishing a certain hydraulic instrument peculiar to his craft, of six feet long at 
least. Bears, demons, Don Quixotes, mermaids, and meuntebanks succeed ; 
and the hail-storm increases, and the cretaceous nimbus scuds athwart you 4 lit- 
tle too often, and the crowd and the noise are at their height, when, bang — 
the report of a cannon is heard ; instantly soldiers on horseback start from the 
corners of the off-streets, and curvet away with drawn swords, till every car- 
riage has taken the hint and is gone, and the masques are drawn up in double 
or treble file. In another quarter of an hour a small detachment rides at full 
trot up the street, and the people now begin to look towards the Piazza del 
Popolo for the first intimation of a start. An unfortunate dog, who wishes to 
be an episode in the great epic of the day, has broken the ranks, hooted from 
side to side, and rushing distractedly along. As on other great occasions, we 
have one or two false alarms, but soon know that the horses have really start- 

ed, by the fluctuation of the distant crowd, and ina second or two more the 

unmounted coursers are upon us. We hear their nearing tramp and the clatter 
of their hoofs, as, panting, helter-skelter, fluttering in feathers, and goaded 

with gilt balls, they whizz past under our window; in two minutes more the 

hubbub of voices is overpowered by anew message from the cannon of St. 

Angelo, which tells you they have reached the goal. The carriages now return 

upon the Corso, and the pelting is resumed thicker than ever, and so on tll 

near sunset. Then, on the last hour of the last day of carnival, the scene 

changes, and as night descends, every window breaks out into a small illumina- 





VHtoit, 


papers of the last week, alone, announce the almost total destruction of no less 
than three different towns—Moekein, near Magdeburgh,—Beretzk, in boone © and yet with the strictest observance of the laws of science. His march of 
Ney | sean yen nouaes Seve. as a Kamentz, in Saxony, the | success has been astonishing, in the British islands ; and the ardour with which 
pus Ss ‘ he and his assistants are demanded in every district of the British empire suf- 
Meeting of the Sovereigns on the Rhine.—Bonn, that first town upon “ beau- Golentiy ettente the valdeel id betnch ' which be bes i 
tiful Rhine,” which begins the realization of all those bright dreams we form of ; me Ne ee, Tee we aes introduced. We have 
its romance upon the more sober banks of Thames, has, within a few days, | before us several publications connected with “‘ Singing, for the Million,” toge- 


become the seat of mimic war—if the assembling of a camp of 60,000 to | ther with the powerful arguments which beuevo'ent and thinking men have 
70,000 men, with all the pomp and circumstance of glorious war—without its 


1 ce ; : put forth on public occasions in favour of its encouragement. These, however, 
terrors, may not be inaptly termed so. Within sixteen English miles, a camp are both so numerous and weighty they consist so much with all that is valua- 
is now formed for the above number of men, who were tobe all concentrated d : , i pfs , er 

by the Ist of September, from which time to the 14th the manceuvres will be ble and precious in the social condition, with the health, temporal and spiritual 


continued. On the 6th the King of Prussia goes to Cologne, to lay the foun- | welfare, and general happiness of Mankind, that it would be doing them gross 
dation-stone of a cathedral, built it is said, by general subscription. On the 


, é injastice to attempt their compression within such narrow bounds as the notice 
of Weekldiong usd "tealeds oh Te pudeiie’ Pease a eae a of a publication. We are tempted to go largely into their consideration, the 
bridge, and a host of distinguished military men. Upon one of the evenings rather, that we have learnt of the arrival of a favourite pupil of Mainzer in 
there is to be a grand ball for 809 or 1000 guests and assembled nobles at | this country. Ot Madame Mecovino, to whom we allude, we have seen flat- 


Godersberg, a charming environ. The seven mountains immediately opposite } tering remarks in the British Journals and in Mainzer’s publications ; if, there- 
are, during the entertainment, to present one blaze of fireworks. Letters from 


f neni : fore, she has come here to follow out her master's plans, we most ‘cordially 

the Prussian camp of Grimlinghausen announce that Lord de Grey, the Vice- ts hae diese ; and thould the on dit ; hall Y th 

roy of Ireland, and a number of English, Uutch, Norwegian, and German offi- ae ? m G16 prove true we shall say Signe taeve- 

cers, had already arrived there. No French officers had yet made their ap- | °”- ——- ve 

pearance, but several were expected, and the Cologne Gazetie states that the : DEATH OF DR. MAGINN. 

Duke of Nemours and the Prince de Joinville would attend the mancwuvres. The latest journals bring the announcement that one of the brightest stars 
The preliminaries of a marriage have been lately arranged between his High- | of modern literature has disappeared from the firmament. Mr. Maginn who 


ness Prince Adalbert of Prussia and the Princess Januaria of the Brazils, sis- | has so frequently delighted numerous readers with the sallies of his wit, im 
ter to the reigning Emperor and to the Queen of Portugal. The Prince is | which was a due infusion of the true attic salt, and charmed their admiring at- 
now on his passage out to Rio Janeiro, in a Sardinian ship of war. The Prince 


was hospitably entertained at Gibraltar by Major-General Six Alexander Wood- tention whilst they perused the more lofty creations of his brain and intellect, 


‘7 


lus with the utmost simplicity of style, the greatest plainness of 





tion of beautiful effect, and moccolett: is the cry! Every pane of every win- 
dow of every house, has its small taper burning, and in the middle of the | 
street ten thousand of these tapers—carried in the hand, and there is no hand 
without one—sparkle in morning brightness, and give the appearance of armies 


of human fire flies. Another hour, and the tranquil moon is shining upon the 
spent energies of the carnival. 





SuNMALY, 


The harvest has concluded gloriously. From north, south, east, and west, 
the same gratifying accounts are constantly reaching us. All agree in repre- 
senting the crops as abundant and excellent ; for though, in some places, the 
straw is represented as thin, in consequence of a partial failure of the seed, 
this is in all instances nearly, if not wholly, made up by the length and weight 
of the ear, and the superior quality of the grain. Corn daily falls in price, but 
the millers and bakers continue to keep up the price of bread There have 


been several serious failures in the corn trade, in consequence of the recent 
heavy importations. 








The French Regency Bili has passed, and the Chambers have been adjourn- 
ed. 


Mr. Longman, the celebrated publisher of Paternoster-row, died on Mouday, 
at Hampstead. 


Marriages in High Life-—On the 18th ult. the marriage of Lord Prudhoe, 
brother of the Duke of Northumberland, and Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, eldest 
daughter of Earl Grosvenor, was solemuised at St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square ; and at the same time Lord Parker, eldest son of the Earl of Maccles- 
field, to Lady Mary Frances Grosvenor, second daughter of Earl Grosvenor 
His Grace the Archbishop of York officiated at both marriages. 

Niger Expedition.—Accounts received from Fernando Po, by the Magistrate, 
arrived at Liverpool, state that the Wilberforce left, on the Sth of June, for 
Prince's, and the Soudan, at the same time, for Benibra. 


It is said that the Marquis of Westiniuster gives to each of his grand-daugh 
ters lately married £160,000. 


Her Majesty is about to forward a small but beautiful steamer just built, as a 
present to the Imaum of Muscat, in return for the numerous presents received 
from that potentate. 

Several cargoes of American flour have recently entered the ports of Li- 
merick and the adjacent counties. No later than last week several hundred 
sacks of flour, most excellent and prime in quality, were discharged in Sligo. 


A gamekeeper, named Rheimann, has been sentenced by a military commis- 
sion at St. Petersburgh, to receive 6,000 lashes, for the assassination of Prince 
Pagarin, and should he survive, banishment to Sibena for life. 


Admiral Sir Henry Digby, K.C.B., expired at Minterne Hall, his seat in 
Dorsetshire, on the 19th ult. 


| 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and Lady have been attacked by sudden and | 
sovere illness, but are considerably better. 


The Duke of Saxe Gotha, Prince Albert's father, embarked at Woolwich on | 
the 27th ult. for Germany. 


Mr. D. R. Ross and Mr. E. Tennent have been elected for Belfast. 


Another young woman has committed suicide at London, by jumping from | 
the Monument. 


Sir George Tapps Gervis, Bart., died at his seat, Hinton Admiral, on the 27th 
ult., in his 45th year. 


Col. Sir Edmund Currey, K.C.B., died on the 27th ult., at Erlwood, near 


Bagshot, in his 64th year. 


Lord Charles Wellesley being the only candidate for the representation of | 
South Hants, has been declared duly elected. 

Lord Auckland, the late Governor-General of India, has arrived in England. 

The death of Lord Gray of Kinfauns took place at Douglas Hotel, on Sun- 
day the 2Ist ult. | 

A marriage is on the ¢apis between one of the fair daughters of the Bishop 
of Exeter, Dr. Phillpotts, and — Avery, Esq. 


A vacancy has occurred in the representation of Bodmin, consequent on the 
accession of the Hon. C 


.C. Vivian to the peerage, by the death of his father 
Lord Vivian. 


The boy Bean, for the attack upon the Queen's life, has been found guilty 
labour. 


It is stated that the executors of the late Marquis of Hertford, having failed 
in convicting Suisse in the Central Criminal Court, have commenced a civil ac- 
tion against him for £80,000. 


On Saturday a judge’s warrant was issued for 
his apprehension. 


‘The bail that would have been required is £160,000. 

The death of Admiral Sir Robert Ricketts, took place on the 18th ultimo at 
the Elms, Cheltenliam, where, for many years past, this gallant and distinguished 
officer had resided. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Fergus James Graham, Esq., to be 
her Majesty's Cousul at Bayonne ; Robert Falconer Corbett, Esq., Consul at 
Maranham ; William Kennedy, Esq., Consul! at Galveston ; and Thomas Ussher, 
Esq., Consul in Hayti. 

His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge proceeds immediately to 
Germany to be present at the grand military reviews and spectacles about to 
take place, at the approaching meeting of the King of Prussia and other Sove- 
reigns on the banks of the Rhine. 

M. Isenrig, a painter living at Munich, has announced in the Augsburgh Ga- 
vette that he has discovered a process whereby, through the Daguerreotype, he 
can depict all the objects of nature with the brilliancy of their colours so as to 
bear comparison with the finished productions of the first artists. 


Marriage of the Crown Prince of Hanover —The Hanover Gazette of the 
d ultimo, contains a royal proclamation, signed “ Ernest Augustus,” invok- 
ing the blessings of Providence upon the Crown Prince “The amiable and 
elevated qualities of the bride,” says the proclamation, “and the reciprocal 
cordial attachment of the affianced couple, allow us confidently to hope that 
the happiness of our beloved son, which we have so much at heart, is fully se- 
cured by this union. May Divine Providence bestow upon this union its choicest } 


blessings. We are assured that our faithful subjects will unite with us in these 
our fervent wishes and prayers.” 
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All the accounts received via Germany confirm the defeat of the Russian 
army in Circassia. According to a letter from the frontiers of Poland of the 
18th ultimo., the great expedition against the Lesghees, undertaken by General 
Grabbe in June last, had completely failed. The failure was ascribed to the 
obstinacy of the general, who, in his anxiety to strike a great blow, declined 
attending to the recommendations of the chiefs of the friendly tribes by whom } 
he was accompanied, and having penetrated too far into the country, was sur- 
rounded on ail sides, and compelled to fight his way back, without being | 
able to afford any rest to his troops during four days and four nights. The | 


Russians are said to have lost 6,000 men and 80 officers in that disastrous re- 

treat. | 
The conflagration of Hamburgh has been followed by an unprecedented suc- | 

cession of similar calamities, in various parts of the European continent, ‘The 


so that vot w e. 
| the walls shall be hollow, so that the whole house may be heated by a single so that you can allow him on 


| than the acquisition of learning and accomplishments. 


| thusiast in the system which he professes, warmed additionally by the reflec- 


ford, the governor. no more inhabits his earthly dwelling ; and many are the thousands who will 
in a General Order dated August 26th, the Duke of Wellington has ap- | long deplore a loss which it may be so hard to supply. The spirit was appa- 

pointed to be his Aides-de.Camp, Colonel the Honourable George Anson, | rently too active for its tenement of clay ; the energies of the mind have been too 
, mj . y y g 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Marquis of Douro, Cornet the Earl of March, and Cor- powerful for those of the body to keep pace with them, and this sun of wit and 

net the Marquis of Worcester. 


; ; wisdom has departed hence at the lapse of the comparatively early period of 48 
Tuesday’s Gazette announced honours conferred on the Thirteenth Regiment ears. A wife and family lament his loss, but they have the sympathies of 
of Light Infantry: it is licensed to assume the title of the Thirteenth or Prince ae q Ww he foll : : ‘D .. P: fi 
Albert’s Regiment ; to bear on its colours and appointments a mural crown, su- multitudes. We extract the following summary account of Dr. Maginn from 
perscribed ** Jellaiabad,” ‘as a memorial of the fortitude, perseverance, and | 4 recent English periodical. 
enterprise evinced by that regiment, and the several corps which served du- 
ring the blockade of Jellalabad ;”’ and is permitted to wear a medal distributed 
by the Governor-General of India to every officer, non-commissioned oilicer, 
and private belonging to the garrison of Jellalabad. 


Born in July, 1794, the precocity of his talents astonished all who knew him, 
and gave a cheering presage of his future eminence. He entered college in 
his tenth year, and passed through it with distinction, winning all the honours 
that dignify and adorn an university career. For afew years he assisted his 
An agreement with reference to the final settlement of British claims on Por- | father in conducting a large and celebrated academy in Cork ; but on the first 
tugal, was entered into, on the 26th August, at the Foreign-Office, between | appearance of Blackwood’s Magazine he quitted Ireland, and edited that jour- 
the two governments. The number of claimants is stated to be about 2000, | nal in Edinburgh. His papers are eminently orignal and fine ; they attracted 
and the amount awarded £162,500. considerabie attention, and would do honour to the loftiest name in our litera- 

It is rather a curious coincidence that the arrival of Queen Mary in Sco'land oe pas bss are eee es 72 periodical, and his suemeion: Pa 
should agree chronologically exactly toa day with the expected landing of ‘he ne . pie - d on mene Sie nef e writer * Sewse = 
Queen Victoria. Mary quitted Paris, to return to her native kingdom, on the ys card with a niable nal — te Gis ti rs ar de ae na “ ¢ 7 
2st of July, 1561 ; on the 19th of August (the 31st by the present style) she he Mie la D Mazin on erg . . nk » ae — “in ~ wer 
arrived at Leith ; and, on the Ist of September, she proceeded to Holyrood . ‘bli — wath af  : + types a yp canal e ™ Pe Th ee le » 
Palace, after making a grand procession through Edinburgh. Papeen,” wish eat os 2 i saper P ae, Ce 1 ee 
; Fanny Elssler has been condemned by the Cour Royale to pay the fine of The following sketches of him, as he appeared about this period, have been 
60,000 francs, incurred by refusing to fulfil her engagement with the Academie | grawn by a man of no slight talent, and with great powers of observation—the 
Royale at the time stipulated. Fanny's fortune of 730,009 francs will thus be | jate Dr. Muenish, better known by his assumed signature of the Modern Py- 
unfortunately reduced. thagorean. 

A Geran journal gives the following account of what it designates as one “| dined to-day at the Salopian with Dr. Maginn. 
of those wonders in which electrical chemistry is so fertile :—‘* A pupil of Ber- | ble fellow. 
zelius, who was occupying himself in Sweden with galvanic gilding. having 
used in his apparatus the skin of a sheep, on which there was some of the wool 
remaining, perceived that they became partially covered with the gold. Struck 
with the incident, he followed up the idea it suggested, and in time produced | forehead is very firmly developed, his organ of language and ideality large, and 
an entire golden fleece, preserving the wool in its original and natural state as | his reasoning faculties excellent. His hair is quite grey, although he does not 
to texture and flexibility. Living in a village, the young savant showed the | look more than forty. I imagined he was much older-looking, and that he wore 
wonderful production to his neighbours ; but the fanatical and ignorant peasants, | a wig. While conversing, his eye is never a moment at rest ; in fact his whole 
regarding him as practiser of the black art, attacked his laboratory, broke all | body is in motion, and he keeps scrawling grotesque figures upon the paper be- 
lis utensils to pieces, and compelled him to fly with his fleece to Upsal, where | fore him, and rubbing them out again as fast as he draws them. He and Giffard 
he was received with kindness and consideration by the members of the Uni- | are, as you know, joint editors of the Standard.” 
versity, who, by a subscription, not only supplied him with the means of sub- ** I did not measure Maginn’s chest, but I examined his head. He has a very 
sistence, but established a new laboratory for him, and aided him in applying | fine developement of the intellectual powers, especially ideality and wit, which 
his new discovery to the manufacture of woollen cloth. We may therefore ex- | are both unusually large. His language is also large, and he has much firm- 
pect to have shortly cloths of gold, silver, and platina, which will entircly su- | ness and destructiveness, which latter accounts for the satirical bent of his ge- 
persede our present gold lace and embroidery. nius. That beautiful tale, * The City of the Demons,’ he informed me he wrote 
Cast-Iron Buildings.—A correspondent of The Times says :—* Buildings pote oan: « Race geet hans wen yen do he » ith “" He 
of cast-iron are daily increasing, ata prodigious-ate, in England, and it appears hoowied ng I - "G, < pe age yit ay toget ee I ret-rate 
that houses are about to be constructed of this material. It is proposed that RORIIE ES OF LA, Saveee, Se Heic ei a seer Sao ¢ Ree ear 

e is altogether a very remarkable man. In- 
A three-story house, containing ten or twelve rooms, deed, I consider him quite equal to Swift ; and had his genius, like Swift’s been 
will only cost about 1,000/. ; and it may be taken to pieces, and removed to an- Fe mE en, So works, rng wpees squandered wth wasteful pro- 
other place at an expense of about 25/. It is understood that a large number diga rd ‘d centile oakal Sead oan de fal _ a doubt it would have beea 
are about to be manufactured, to be sent to Hamburgh, for those persons who | C°Msiweres equally original and wonderful. e was much tickled with the apo- 
eve tend thaie lesbinetione thane theosis which I recited tohim. I told him you were master of seven languages. 


: Had you been present, I would have confined your abilities to a smaller num- 
7 ber, lest he had taken it into his head to try you with the others. The letter- 
“MER t) ATL IBUOW press of the Gallery of Literary Portraits he hit off at a moment’s notice, and 

2 in the course of a few minutes.” 
= ee aes Scarcely less flattering is the following picture, which has been drawn by 
the elegant pen of Dr. Moir of Musselburgh, a distinguished poet, anda good 


man, of whom Maginn always spoke, as he deserved, in the highest terms : 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. ‘* To a portion, and no inconsiderable one, of the literary world, Dr. — 
The British Press is rife with new publications of standard value and great ]'S known par excellence as the Doctor ; in the same way as Professor W. 


He is a most remarka- 
His flow of ideas is incredibly quick, and his articulation so rapid, 
that it is difficult to follow him. He is altogether a person of vast acuteness, 
celerity of apprehension, and indefatigable activity both of body and mind. He 
is about my own height ; but I could allow him an inch round the chest. His 


stove in the kitchen. 
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ilson 
seg . | is recognized as the Professor. Nearly twenty years, cheu! fugaces, Posthume 
terest. s s suc é as é 3 sec »Sl- md  ° : ” 
besabe rons. This does not bespeak such dreadful times as alarmists : rs desi labuntur anni! have glided over since the Doctor and I were co-litterateurs ; 
rous of impressing upon the public mind ; on the contrary it should rather de- | and yet, strange to say, we have never chanced to meet. By every one capa- 
note a general tranquillity, interrupted partially, perhaps, by disturbances such | ble of judging, the powers of Dr. Maginn are acknowledged to be of the high- 
as will be continually occurring in a dense population and a manufacturing com- | est ~ - Has he given the world assurance of this in the way he might have 
. ‘ ° . . ? le . oT “ %¢ 
munity. Among the new works which may be found attractive on this side of done ! ae doubt much ; but from The City of the Demons,’ * The Man ia 
se, Aataenl ins felicia . the Bill,’ * Colonel Pride,’ ‘ The Shakspeare Papers,’ and many other things, 
bO ASME G50 Che Fonowing : posterity will be able to appreciate him. Ex pede Herc.” 


Newfoundland in 1841.—The author of this work has already appeared in Such was William Maginn as he appeared to these two eminent men. And 


a highly favourable light by his publication of ‘‘Canada in 1841,” and he is, | truly can it be said that the portrait is not overdrawn ; or that if in any way 
besides, a scion of a very intellectual house. Sir Richard Bonnycastle is, we | Unlike, it is because it scarcely does justice to the merits of its original. It is, 
believe, the son of the celebrated John Bonnycastle, the mathematician and to be sure, enviable praise to be associated with so brilliant a name as Swift ; 
vt = ; oe Bae — | but, much as we admire the writings of the Dean, we must in justice say 
late Principal of the Military Academy at Woolwich. Sir Richard is likewise | that they are far short of those of Maginn. For Swift was morose, and cyni- 
cal, and austere,—-Maginn was kind, and gentle, and child-like. Swift's whole 
conversation was irony or sarcasm, Maginn’s was entirely genial and a 
} ; al and free from bitterness. Like the lives of all literary men, that of Dr. 
her country and to persons on the Atlantic sea-board here. It is bo oa ; 7 sar 
- —" _" ' ; , x - Maginn will be best found in the series of his publications. We do not kauw 
historical and statistical, as well as geographical and scientific. It opens many | g single individual to whom the praise of Parr or Fox more perfectly applies, 
a view, not hitherto presented, of highly advantageous matter ; it puts the ma- | and never do we peruse it that we do not almost fancy it was written expressly 
riner in possession of much information respecting the peculiarities of the for Maginn.* 
onan 7 = explains intimately the earicnde nee value ar the fishery, and witha : * If you had been called upon to select a friend from the whole human race, where 
tions of the internal wealth of the island which hitherto have been but little 


could you have found one endowed as he was with the guileless piper ofa a 
sh it ie fr ( »} . ser > neaful an _ | and the most correct and comprehensive know/eage of the world ; or distinguished as 

dreamt of. In short it is full, comprehensive, and clear ; useful as a hand, he was by an elegant taste in the dead and living languages, by a thorough acquaint- 

book to the mere curious inquirer, and equally useful tothose who seck infor- | auce with \he most important events of past and present tunes, by @ profound skill in 
. ¥ the histo: y, and by a well founded and well directed reverence for the constitution of 

mation for more substantial purposes. A valuable publication on the same sub- his country, and by the keenest penetration into al) the nearer and all the remoter 
‘ : . : ‘uence blic ’ »s '—Parr tracter of Fi 

ject is likewise just issued from the pen of J. B. Jukes, Esq., late Geological | Comsedvences of public measures '—Parr, Character of Foz. 

Surveyor of the island. 


a soldier of experience, and au observer of great accuracy and judgment. The 
subject on which he has here exercised his pen is one of importance to both 





NEW WORKS, 

Letters from Hofwyl.—The educational systems of Pestalozzi and of Fel- As one of the number of volumes intended to make up the Library of Select 
lemburg, have long been anxiously watched and examined by persons whe | Novels, the Harpers have brought out Bulwer’s Paul Clifford, which was so 
were conscious of the value of substantial physical and moral education. That great a favourite with the public at the time of its first publication. 
of Pestalozzi is not now so frequently heard of, but the latter has, during many ! by the . she ope : . ie i, 
years, been in beneficial me attracting attention and visitors from the Fag Hey chsesee Oe ee ee on tae Se 
most distant parts of the civilized world. These letters, which profess to be Audubon's Birds of America.—We have received No. 63 of the above na- 
reports and strictures on the system pursued at this celebrated Swiss establish- | tional and highly popular work, which still increases in the style and beauty of 
ment ‘by a Parent” are every way worthy of a serious perusal, more particu- | jts contents, which of the present number are The Virginia Rail—The Scolo- 
larly by such public authorities as have a charge of this nature, by conscien- paceous Courlan—The Whooping Crane—Black-bellied Plover. The execa- 
tious teachers, and ty parents who desire to make education something more | tion of the Whooping Crane is exceedingly beautiful. 

Georgian and other Ecclesiastical Chants adapted to the Psalter and Canti- 
into an analytical detail, accompanied by remarks and reflections of a highly in- | cles, by Jas. A. Sparks, 111 Nassau street, also to be had at the Music and 
teresting nature, and the letters are calculated to encourage the establish- | Bookstores generally, 
| We have to acknowledge the receipt of No. 4, Vol. 2, of the Boston Mis- 

cellany, a monthly magazine of original and choice articles embellished with 


anew publication ’ but it Is assing so ra idly through successive editions ste el engravin $8 and plates o! Music and Fashions Bradbury, Sorden & Co , 
I ° | 4 ILiOr Ss g I ¢ 
that it may re conside ed as continually new 








The * Parent” goes 


ment of similar institutions, a matter which has our warmest wishes. 
Singing, for the Million.—This work, by Mainzer cannot, in truth, be calle: 
The author, a complete en- | 127 Nassau st. 


We also acknowledge the receipt of No. 4, Vol. 1, of Poland, Histurical, Li- 
tion of the great moral tendency of introducing popular singing as an integral terary, Monumental, and Picturesque—published by Sobolewski & Co., 1} 
branch of education, in schools of every description, has arranged this Fascicu , Pine st, 
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A FIRST ATTEMPT IN RHYME. 
BY T. HOOD. 

A few days since it happened to me to look into a Lady's Album—one of 
those pretty nuisances which are sent to one like the Tax-gatherers’ Schedules, 
with a blank or two for the victim to fill up. The Book was of the usual kind : 
superbly bound of course, and filled with paper of various tints and shades, to 
suit the taste of the contributors :—baiting, one might fancy, with a bluish 





tinge for Lady ——, with a light green for Mrs. Hall, or Miss Mitford, and 
with a French white for Miss Costello—for Moore with a flesh colour, with 

for the Bard of Memory, and with rose colour for the Poet of Hope— 
with stone colour for Allan Consnahem, with straw colour for the Corn Law | 
Rhymer, with drab and slate for Bernard Barton and the Howitts, and with a | 
sulphor tint for Satan Montgomery. The copper colour being, perhaps, aimed 
at the artists in general, who are partial to the warmth of its tone. 

As yet, however, but few of our ‘celebrated pens” and pencils had enrich- 
ed or ornamented the volume. The literary offerings were short and few ; 
and the pictorial ones were still more rare. Thus between the Mendicant 
begging for Scraps in the Frontispiece, and a water-coloured branch of Fuchsia, 
there were no less than eighteen blank leaves: twenty-two more from the 
flower to the Group of Shells—if they were shells—for they looked more like 
petrifactions of a cracknel, a French roll, and atwist—and fifteen barren pages 
from the Conchology to the great Parrot—which, by the bye, seemed purpose- 
ly to have been put into the same livery as the lady's footman, namely, a pea- 
green coat, with crimson smalls. There was only one more drawing ; a view 
of some Dutch place, done in sepia, and which some wag had named in pencil 
as ‘‘a Piece of Brown Holland.” 

The prose and verse were of the ordinary characfer: Extracts from Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Mrs. Hemans; a Parody of an Irish Melody, an Unpublish- 
ed Ballad, attributed to Sir Walter Scott, and sundry original effusions, inclu- 
ding a Sonnet of sixteen lines, to an Infant. There were also two specimens 


of what is called Religious Poetry—the one working up a Sprig of Thyme into 
g out as jauntily as a Song, but end- 


an “ ETERNITY !” and the other settin 
ing ina “ HIM.” 

n glancing over these effusions, it was my good fortune to be attracted to 
some verses by a certain singularity in their construction, the nature of which 
it required a second perusal to determine. Indeed, the peculiarity was so un- 
obtrusive, that it had escaped the notice of the owner of the Album, who had 
even designated the lines in question as ‘nothing particular.” They were, 
she said, as the title implied, the first attempt in rhyme, by a female friend ; 
and who, to judge from her manner and expressions, with respect to her maiden 
essay, had certainly not been aware of any thing extraordinary in her per- 
formance. Un the contrary, she had apologized for the homely and comimon- 
place character of the lines, and had promised, if she ever improved in her 
poetry, to contribute another and a better sample. A pledge which Death, 
alas! had forbidden her to redeem. 

As a Literary Curiosity, the Proprietress of the original Poem has kindly 
allowed me to copy and present it tothe Public. Instead of a mere common- 
place composition, the careful Reader will perceive that whilst aiming at, and 
80 singularly missing, what Garrick called ‘the jingle of verse,” the Au- 
thoress has actually invented a New Species of Poetry—an intermediate link, 
as it were, between Blank Verse and Rhyme, and as such likely to be equally 
acceptable to the admirers of Thomson and the lovers of Shenstone. 


If I were used to writing verse, 

And had a Muse not so perverse, 
But prompt at Fancy’s call to spring 
And carol like a bird in Spring ; 

Or like a Bee, in summer time, 

That hums about a bed of thyme, 
And gathers honey and delights 
From ev'ry blossom where it ‘lights ; 
If |, alas! had such a Muse, 

To touch the Reader or amuse, 

And breathe the true poetic vein, 
This page should not be fill’d in vain ! 
But ah! the pow’r was never mine 
To dig for gems in Fancy’s mine ; 

Or wander over land and main 

To seek the Fairies’ old domain— 


| with a severe rheumatism and ague for nearly three months, and the whole affair 





To watch Apollo while he climbs 
His throne in oriental climes ; 

Or mark the * gradual dusky veil’ 
Drawn over Tempé’s tuneful vale, 
In classic lays remembered long— 
Such flights to bolder wings belong ; 
To Bards who on that glorious height 
Of sun and song, Parnassus hight, 
Partake the fire divine that burns 
In Milton, Pope, and Scottish Burns, 
Who sang his native braes and burns. 


For me, a novice strange and new, 
Who ne’er such inspiration knew, 
But weave a verse with travail sore, 
Ordain'd to creep, and not to soar, 
A few poor !ines alone I write, 
Fulfilling thus a friendly rite, 

Not meant to meet the Critic’s eye, 
For oh! to hope from such as J, 

For any thing that’s fit to read, 
Were trusting to a broken reed ! 


a 
A NIGHT WELL SPENT. 
BY H. RK. ADDISON. 

Every society, every ship, every corps, every grade has its established butt. 
Paid, liveried fools have given place to the fool, par excellence, of the present 
age, the easy, good-natured fellow, who takes every jest kindly, every pr 
joke as a matter of course, and almost fancies himself slighted when 1 
condescends to turn him into ridicule. 

Jemmy Thompson was a griffin (i. ¢. anew-comer from Europe), and Jemmy 
was agoose. Jemmy, however, was one of the best-tempered fellows alive,so 
every one played off their tricks on him 

Now it so happened that a ship had just arrived in Diamond harbour, on its 


actical 


way to Calcutta from the Levant, and, as the plague was said to be raging at | 


the latter place, the said vessel had been ordered to perform strict quarantine 


for forty days. The sentries on shure had received orders to shoot any one 


who dared to land from her, and, under pain of death, every one was forbidden | 


to approach her. Of these circumstances Jemmy was profoundly ignorant. 
Our friend Jemmy had annoyed several of the members of a reading club in 
Calcutta, by daily seizing the —— (the daily paper), and pestering everybody 
to know if the ** William and Mary,” a ship which he had reason to believe 
was bringing him out some Madeira, had arrived? 
Thus stood matters, when one d iy, on his entering the club, and making the 
usual inquiries, Captain Molloy quietly arose, aud assured him that the wished 


i- 


for vessel had arrived, and was even now lying down at Diamond Harbour, tak- | 


ing care to describe the exact position in which the tainted ship was moored. 
Jemmy ran home, ordered his 


: palanguin, and arrived that evening about eight 
o'clock at his sx mi-sea-port. 


impatient to convince himself that his treasure 
had arrived, he did not hesitate, even at this late hour, to order a boat, and in- 
stantly caused himself, to the no small surprise of the persons who looked on 
from shore, to be rowed to the plague-stricken ship 

When he approached near her, a person from the deck desired him to keep 
off. This Jemmy did not understand. He had no idea of having taken all this 
trouble for nothing, so he drew still nc arer; nor was it till he was assured that 
his boat would be sunk, and the fact explained to him that the vessel had just 
arrived from Turkey, that lea 
these little facts, he was 

the merchantman. 


When, however, he 
just as eager to return to shore as he had been tol 


he consented to sheer off 


ird 


What was Jemmy’s horror and indignation on beholding, as he approached 


the strand, a musket levelled at his head by a sturdy sentinel, who swore, in to- 
lerably round terms, that if he attempted ¢ 
blow out his brains. 

“* Here's a go!” quoth Jemmy ; “ and, pr 

“You come from a plague-ship ; my ( 
I fire.” 

Under these circumstances Jemmy thought 
he ordered his dandics to pull up the river. Her 
stopped. If he attempted to force his way up, 
through an embrasure in the y 
The boats of the board of health forbad hi.n, on pe: 
proceed down the river. What was poor 
chance. He quietly approached a man-of- 
ingly unobserved he came clo:e to her, when, report, and a ball 
knocked off his hat into the river! Jemmy roared loudly. His boatmen took 
the hint, and sheered off. What was) »bedone? Thompson had neitker 
had tiffin nor dinner. He had for his head, no place of shelter. 
The weather was stormy ; the waves began to knock him about, and bring on 
sickness. It was the rainy season, and the po 
the skim. Yet here he must 


ed to set foot on shore, he would instantly 


why am IJ to be thus treated ?” 


rs are strict ; advance nearer, and 


iy, 


would be better to retire ; 
instantly 


80 
, however, he was 
,. protruding its ugly head 
fortress, was Instantly to be discharged at him 
stant destruction, to 


He 


t anchor 


Jemmy to do? had but one 


war that was ly Secm- 


lo! a sudd 


wt 


no covering 


wr little fellow was drenched to 


, 
remain, here run the risk Ol being sent 


or 


into the next world by a musket-ball. He certainly did not relish either alter- 
native ; but alas! 
‘* Necessitas non habet leges.” 

All that night, and until nvon next day did our wretched little friend remain | 
exposed to the elements, rowing about in despaur, fearing that, like the flying 
Dutchman, he was destined to cruise here for ever. 

About noon one of his quizzers, perceiving the scrape he would be in, ob- 
tained an order, by which Mr. J. Thompson was allowed to land. The little 
gentleman instantly called his facetious friend out, and shot him through the 
leg, inflicting a wound which lamed him for life. Jemmy himself was laid up 


finally turned out, like every other practical joke, a subject rather of sorrow than 
of fun. 


PRINCE METTERNICH AND THE CARDINAL. 


An incomparable talent in relating anecdotes isone amongst the many minor 
gifts which the Prince Metternich combines with the great mental powers, 
which have made him the first statesman of the age. It may easily be imagined 
what an immense and invaluable treasury of anecdote he possesses—he, who 
for half a century, in the most momentous of times, and in the most wonderful 
vicissitudes, has moved in the highest spheres of politics and society, and can 
always say, without fear of contradiction, ‘‘ quorum pas magna fui.” Amongst 
those little amusing anecdotes, which the Prince relates with an inimitable 
grace we unfortunately cannot convey, is the following :—M. de Metternich, 
then in the widowhood of his first wife, was called to preside over the Congress 
of Verona, to which Sovereigns, Princes, and Ambassadors flocked from every 
partof Europe. One day, when he was exhausted with performing the duties 
of courtesy to so many great personages, after having laboured most strenuous- 
ly at his diplomatic office, the groom of the chambers announced the well-known 
Cardinal Albani, the Prime Minister and bosom friend of the Pope. After wel- 
coming this good Prince of the Church, and offering him a seat, the great 
statesman once more reclined back exhausted in his fauteuil. The Cardinal 
then told him that the Pope had sent his chief minister on a mission to the Aus- 
trian premier, to express to him all the gratitude he felt for the services he had 
rendered to his Holiness, and to tell him that he considered him the noblest son 
of the church, and one to whom he was at a loss to shew the extent of his af- 
fection, &c. During this harangue, Cardinal Albani was sorely puzzled to see 
that Prince Metternich’s eyes were fixed intently on those red stockings, which 
are part of the insignia of his high clerical dignity. The speech finished, still 
the Prince remained silent, and still his eyes were fixed immovably on the good 


NIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CANADA.—(Incorporated by 
Royal Charter MDCCCXLL.)—The next Session of Queen’s College will com- 
mnence on Monday $d October. and will extend, for Regular Students in Faculty of 
Arts, to the Ist July, 1843. : ; 
The Classes for and Mental and Moral Philosophy will be conducted by the 
Rev Thomas Liddell, D.D. Edin. pe pm of the University. 

The Classical department and of Modern Languages, by the Rev. P. C. Campbell, 

.A. Edin , Prof of Classical Literature. : ; 

The department of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy will be under the direction 
of a Professor of eminent qualifications, who is expected to arrive from Britain in 
September. 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will be required to undergo a tho- 
rough examination before the Senatus Academicus on Three Books of the Georgics or 
neid of Virgil, and on the Greek Grammar, and they are requested to be in attend- 
ance for that purpose on the day notified for the opening of the Session, as the Album 
will not be kept open for Matriculation long after that period. 

The College Dues and Fees, as fixed by the Trustees, are £1 as Matriculation Fee, 
aud £2 for each Class, for the Session, to be paid at Entrance. Reguiar Students 
keeping Terms for Degrees in Arts will be required to attend from three to five Classes 
in each Session. ‘ 

Persons not desiring to follow the Regular Course will be admitted, without exami- 
nation, to attend the Lectures on any one or more Branches in such order as they may 
wish. 

In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Liddel 
paid) to the Rev. Profi Cc bell. By order of the Senatus, 

Kingston, Ist August, 1842. ; ' __ P.C, CAMPBELL. 

Professor Campbell intimates that, in compliance with the wishes of several Pareuts 
and Guardians, he has made arrangements for the opening, at the commencement of 
the next Session of Queen’s College, of a Preparatory Establishment, of which the 
main object will be to qualify for College Students not yet sufficieatly advanced for 
Matriculation, but in which ins.ruction will be given to pupils at any stage of advance- 
ment in al! the usual Branches of a Classical and Commercial Education. 

An experienced Master is expected from Britain to couduct this establishment, under 
the superimtendance of Professor C. ; 

The annual charge for tuition in all the ordinary Branches will be £10, payable half- 
yearly in advance. : tale 

The Session in the Preparatory Establishment will not close until the second week 
in August. 

Professor C receives into his family a limited number of young men, Students in the 
College and Preparatory Establishment, and has at present a few vacancies. 

Kingstin, Ist August, 1842. Aug. 13 to Oct. 3. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no 1oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in al! climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decided!y in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. ‘ , ’ ‘ 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
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Cardinal’s legs, although he shifted and crossed them, hemmed and hawed, in | 
his unutterable malaise. Prince Metternich,who had fallen into a deep reverie, | 
suddenly roused himself, and perceived the extreme embarrassment of the 
Cardinal. He felt nolittle embarrassment himself how to explain his conduct, 
since it would not be polite to tell the real cause; and he got out of the scrape 
by saying, ‘* Cardinal, I beg you a thousand pardons for my apparent rudeness, 
but the fact is, that scarlet is a colour which has had for me an extraordinary 
and inexplicable degree of fascination from my earliest years ; there is such a 
warmth and brilliancy about this colour that I have introduced it wherever I | 
could in my furniture, and if I dared indulge in such a piece of vanity, I would 
wear a scarlet dress.” 

‘“‘ This is an important and delightful piece of intelligence,” exclaimed the 
Cardinal; ‘‘ I am infinitely obliged to you for communicating the fact.” At 
this Prince Metternich was greatly puzzled in his turn, and he looked for an 
explanation ; but the Cardinal appeared too elated to remain a moment, and he 
retired bowing, exclaiming all the way down stairs that he was much obliged— 
delighted—enchanted. The Premier was astounded, but the pressure of his 
vocations made him quickly forget this little incident. However, ten days af- 
terwards the Cardinal Albani once more reappeared at Prince Metternich’s— 
and now his countenance was still more elated, and he appeared big with in- 
telligence of the most delightful description. 

‘: Prince,” said he, “ you may easily imagine I did not allow those words 
you uttered at our last meeting to drop to the ground ; it was impossible to 
convey your wishes ina more delicate and in a more flattering manner, and his 
Holiness has desired me to tell you that nothing could give him greater happi- 
ness ; that you are already cardinal in petto, and that you will be elected and 
proclaimed at the conclave which is to be held in a week hence !”’ 

‘Gracious heavens!” exclaimed the Prince, ‘‘ what has given you such a 
notion !—why, I’m going to be married! You will stop my marriage,and make 
me the laughing-stock of Europe?” 

** Bat then,” said the Cardinal, aghast, ‘‘ why did you envy me my red stock- 
ings, and why did you wish to be dressed in scarlet !” 


‘Pavieties. 


EPIGRAM—THE SUPERIORITY OF MACHINERY. 
A Mechanic his labour will often discard 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes ; 
But + clock—and its case is uncommonly hard— 
Will continue to work though it strikes. 2. A. 
Mechanical Exhilition —We have visited this Exhibition at the Egyptian 
Hall, and witnessed the roll of a man in a chair down an inclined railway, and 
round acircle of 40 feet in diameter; a sight more curious than pleasing, or 
demonstrative of any new truth er useful purposes in mechanics. It is pre- 








10 one |} 


rnt 


cisely the principle on which a tumbler full of water is moved round within a 
hoop without spilling, only the person is in the chair instead of the liquid in the 
glass. The machine itself, however, is admirably constructed, and the sight 
far better worth seeing than trying. In the same room is a patent signal-tele- 
egraph, or writing-machine ; an ingenious invention, in which pneumatics are 
applied to similar purposes with electricity in the electric clocks and telegraphs 
A pencil, with which the operator writes, is fixed to a piston rod, which works 
the water through several hundred yards of pipe, and moves a like piston at 
the extremity, which writes on a board of the same kind, and in the same re- 
lative position, exactly what is set down by the original pen-man. 
| and clever; but how far 
| do not know. 








It is curious 
it can be turned to useful inter-communication, we 
Perhaps, like the centrifugal railway, which is but another sort 
| of Montagne Russe, it may only be capable of being made a great toy 


Lilliputian Horse.—A horse from Java has just been presented to the Queen, 


real fransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-if. 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUiTAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor ¢ 

of the Flute, Guitar, and aoe Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public, that he has just published hisnew * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being weil 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 








ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 

and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance ia 

Warren Street. 

Confines his Practice to 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 


Dr. 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 
Parlors extra. ; 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS, 
Breakfast m Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries.........-.- 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary... 2.2.2... ..-c2.ceeeneenseenes 
* Gentlemen’s Ordinary. 
Tea, from 
Supper, frOM '... 2.2. 222 cone conn cone wees cone cene cccscecsece 9to 12 
These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breakfast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 
Grateil for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 
render cverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
June 11-3m. 


ETRENCHMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriter, with a view of 
meeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangements whereby he will 
henceforth be enabled to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exclusively for cash, he is 
determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges himself to continue the same observance of elegance an! punctuality, 
which for the last fifteen years have characterized his establishment. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of p-ices, with the assurance that the articles enumerated 
shall be equal in quality and styie to the most costly. 
Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cloths, from $18 to 24 
Pants, do cassimere 8 to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,.........-..----------- 3 50to 5 50 
Gentlemen wishing to furnish thei: own materialscan have their garments made at d 
trimmed in the same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. 
N.B.—Mr. Babcock, long known as one of the most fashionable cutters, continues in 
the establishment. ; CHAS. COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 
July 16-2m. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane. 





$2 per day. 
3 oe 


8 o’clock. 
3 





LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 
G that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, 1 persons desirous of accom 
modutions unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and cles 
furnished therein, at all times, and In any manner agreeat 


ieirtaste. The be 
ervants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 
he house 


s 
t 





wii 


said to be the smallest on record. It only inches in height, of a dark 
five years old, and perfectly docile. 


is 
brown colour, rising { 
Improvise on Te Tra Fi ma. 
War with the Chinese 
Has but lowered the teas, 
So I don’t care if we quarrel. with Birmah ; 
And the sweet Income- 
Though it hit 


Is made al! 


tax, 
s us hard whacks, 

right by Peel's Tariff-firma. 

Brother and Sister.—Ag fathers love their daughters better than sons, and 
| mothers love their sons better than daughters, so do sisters feel towards brothe rs 
| @ more constant sentimen’ of attachment than towards each other. None of the 


! 


litle vanities, heart burning jealousies, that, alas for poor human nature! are 


| Dut too apt to spring up In 
/ each 1s proud of the success of the other, because it cannot interfere with self 
—nay, on the contrary, is flattering.to self. Hence, if there be a bond of fam- 
ily union more free from all the selfish blots that interrupt ali others it is that 
| which exists between an affectionate sister and brother. 

Familiar B a ik Verse —John Keimble’s most fem ar table-talk often flowe d 
blank verse. Sir Walter Scott used io chuckle with particular glee over 
the recollection of an excursion to the vale Evtrick, near which river 
parties were pursued by a bull King John,” said he, ‘we must 
even take the water, ” aud accordingly he and his daughter plunged into the 
stream. But Kiog Jonn, halting on the bank, exclaimed, in his usual solemn 
manner, 


into 
0! 


= Come, 


‘* The flood is angry, Sheriff, 
Methinks I'l] get me up into a tree.” 


In the same strain was Mrs Siddons accustomed to tall 


k. Scott (who wasa 
capita! mimic), often repeated her tragic exclamation to a foot-voy, during a 


dinner at Ashestie|— 


‘- You ‘ve brought mo water, boy ; I asked for beer.” 
Recogniltion.—A lady, accustomed to give herse'f airs of importance, on 
being introduced to a gentleman of rank for the first time, said with much cool 
indifference, ‘I think Sir,I have seen you somewhere!’ ‘I think it very likely, 


quai coolness *‘ as [am always somewhere 


: 


Madam,’ he replied, with « 


pist Richard Reynolds, of Bris- 
orphan boy Alter he had given 


A bencfactor.—A \ady applied to the philanthr 
tol, on | 
‘When he is old enough, I wiil teach him to come and thank his 
**Stop,”’ said the good we don 
Tait, teach [ 
rain.”’ 

Sound and Light.—Sir says that thunder can scarcely be 
heard more than twenty or thirty miles from the flash, but that lightuing may 
be seen ata distance of 200 


liberally, she said, 
ber 


vehalf of a intl 
efactor.”’ 
"t thank the clouds fo 


the clouds and 


man, **thou art Mistaken, 


her, and 


. 


iim to look h Z thank him who gives the 


John Herschel 


nies. 


Gaming.—Look upon every man asasvicide from the moment he takes 
in his hand; and all that 
from that fatal time is only sharpening the dagger before he strikes it to his 


heart. 


the dice box desperately follows in his fatal career 


temale hearts, can arise between brother and sister; | 


the | 





To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable pr 

In connection with the Hotel is anextensive Bathing € 
open at ali seasonable hours for the use of his guests. ™ 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasnre, being with n 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy ane 

healthful walk in the city. 
The Proprictor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has 
| edfrom his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate suc 
| may granthimacall in any style of expense or econoiny,that may be best suited 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Unde tract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Bostoi alifax, as follows: 

. verpo From Boston, 
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lo 


Commander 
do 
co 
do 


Rierv, 
Judkins, 
J. Hewitt, 
E. G. Lott, 
Acadia, Riery, co 
Columbia, Judkims, do 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live: pool,..--------+++--+-2+-+02---++++-- 
te ¥ lalifax 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. : Gt ! 
Note—Ali letters and news papers must pass through the Post Oifice. 
and specie (except for personal ¢ oe shi] AnCe! thet 
| charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulavons, | é . ms 
Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 2] % Broad 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. 1 
i The above Stearn Ship, having been com yletely over! uu 
Pp ithe best orderin every respect. WIllco her regular 
DT Aad nent, on whick day We 7 i sail from Bristol for yrt In o ler the bet = 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpoo! trade. it has been deter! ed that she shall make ai.e} 
nate vovaves between New York and Liverpool,and New York and Bristol, Her sal 
ing days for the vear from each port are appointed as foliow a 
i From New York. From FE and. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June f..r Brist Qistof May f i Live rpool. 
lith of August for Liverpool. ft July n Bristol. 
2%h of Sept. for Bristol | 8rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. | 22d of e: from Bristol. 
For freight or pa any other information, app! reo : 
Jan. 29, tf. D 
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PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) - 

HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on the ist, and Havreon tne 
16th of each month asfollows: 


u 
Sept 


From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Fe b. June, t 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,16th March Ju 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April, 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, tree wae, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassec, combInINg al! 
juired for comfort. The price of cabin passage !S $100. Passer =" we mrt 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goocs Intends en 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any otherthanthe ex} 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, app!yto 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


THE DEPARTURE. 

Precisely at five o’clock on Monday morning, Aug. 29, her Majesty and Prince 
Albert entered one of the Royal carriages, and, sale an escort of the 2nd Life 
Guards,proceeded to the Slough station of the Great Western Railway. ‘The 
following personages were in attendance on her Majesty and the Prince :—Ear] 
Morton and the Duchess of Norfolk, Lord and Lady in Waiting ; Gen. Wemyss, 
Equerry ; and the Hon. Matilda Paget, Maid of Honour. Colonel Bouverie, 
Equerry to the Prince; Mr. George E. Anson, Treasurer to the Prince : and 
Sir James Clark, the Royal physician. The Royal party and suite were con- 
veyed by a special train, and arrived at the Paddington terminus at ten minutes 
before six. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness immediately entered an open 
carriage and four, and left for Woolwich, escorted by a party of Hussars, The 
Royal suite followed in two Royal carriages and four. 

The Earl of Haddington, First Lord of the Admiralty ; the Earl of Liver- 
pool, Lord Steward ; the Earl of-Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain; the Earl of 
Jersey, Master of Horse ; and the Earl of Morton, Lord in Waiting, had pre- 
viously left town for Woolwich, to receive her Majesty and the Prince on their 
arrival. As early as half-past four o’clock all the troops in the garrison were 
up, and equipped in review order. At a quarter past five o’clock, a guard of 
honour, selected from the Royal Marines, consisting of two subalterns, four ser- 

eants, and one hundred rank and file, under the command of Capt. C. C. 
bots, arrived at the dockyard, headed by the excellent band of the corps, and 
were stationed on the approach to the steps leading to the point where her Ma- 
jesty was to enter the Admiralty barge, which arrived about the same time. In 
a few minutes after, the whole of the marines in the garrison, including the 
men of the Chatham division doing duty under Lieut -Col. Stevens, in place of 
the 73rd Regt., entered the dockyard, and formed in line from the station of the 
guard of honour to the dockyard-gate, on both sides of the ground over which 
the carriage containing her Majesty was to pass. Simultaneously, Adm. Sir 
G. Cockburn, G.C.B., First Naval Lord of the Admiralty; Capt. Sir F. A. 
Collier, K.C.H. and C.B., Superintendent of her Majesty’s Dockyard ; Capt. 

Lord Adolphus Fitaclarence, G.C.H , arrived ; and the latter having hailed his 
boat, proceeded on board the Royal George yacht. 


EMBARKATION AT WOOLWICH. 

From a quarter-past five o’clock until about a quarter-past six o'clock naval 
and military officers, dressed in full costume, continued to arrive; and from 
their number and variety of uniform, the scene had a very imposing effect when 
all assembled to welcome her Majesty,on alighting with Prince Albert. Amongst 
those present were the Earl of Haddington, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Ad- 
miral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. ; Captain Sir Fran- 
cis A. Collier, Knt., K.C.H. and C.B., and a number of naval officers; Lieut.- 
Gen. Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B. and G.C.H., accompanied by General Count 
Rosem, an officer of the Swedish service, at present on a visit to his Lordship ; 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, K.C.B., Col. J. J. Lacy, Col. Cleveland, 
Col. Dyneley, C.B., Lieut.-Col. Dundas, C.B., Major Harding, K.H., &c., of 
the Royal Artillery ; Colonel Sir George Hoste, C.B., Brigade-Major Sand- 
ham, and Captain Wulf, of the Royal Engineers; Col. T. A. Parke, C.B., 
Col. Conolly, and Col. Nichols, of the Royal Marines, and a great mumber of 
officers of the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, Royal Marines, and other 
corps. A great number of the Gentlemen Cadets, in full uniform, were also 
present, and a brilliant assemblage of the ladies of the various officers and gen- 
tlemen of her Majesty's services here. From a quarter-past six o'clock, the 
period of the latest arrival of tee officers and members of the press, (to whom 
the privilege of entrée was most politely extended,) untila quarter before seven 
o'clock, all were on the tiptoe of expectation, and many appeared to be agree- 
ably surprised by the arrival of Field Marshal the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., 
G.C.B. G.C.M.G., and G.C.H., in full uniform. Scarcely had his Royal High- 
ness been congratulated by the brilliant assemblage of naval and military offi- 
cers present, when it was announced that the Royal party was near, and at 
precisely ten minutes before seven o'clock, the Royal carriage containing her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, arrived at the spot for embarkation. 

The Queen and her Royal Consort were received with due military honours, 
the band of the Royal Marines playing the national anthem. Prince Albert 
alighted first from the carriage, and ber h 
his Royal Highness on one side, and the Duke of Cambridge on the other. Her 
Majesty appeared delighted, and affectionately kissed her uncle on the cheek, 
when bidding him farewell for a time, and immediately descended the steps, 
covered with canvass and cloth, into the Admiralty barge, Prince Albert having 
previously entered, to hand her Majesty into the boat. Instantaneously Capt. 
Sir Francis Collier, who had the honour of steering, gave the order to proceed, 
and before the assemblage of officers and spectators had recovered from the 


anxiety consequent on the arrival of the Queen, the Admiralty barge was along- 


side the Royal George Yacht, and her Majesty mounted the steps, or accom- 


modation Jadder, with the greatest liveliness and ease, and was handed on board 
by Prince Albert, who entered first, and Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, who ap- 
peared with the light-blue ribbon of his order over his full dress. As soon as 
the Royal party had arrived on board, Sir Francis Collier struck the Royal 
Standard in the Admiralty barge, and in a second it was fluttering over the 
maintop of the Royal vacht. At that moment the first gun was fired from a 
field battery of four six-pounder guns, stationed in the dock-yard, to announce 
her Majesty's having gone on board the Royal George Yacht. The firing on 


this occasion was continued, at Royal salute time, until the Royal yacht, towed | 


by the Monkey steam-vessel, arrived opposite the Royal Arsenal, where the 
whole of the Royal Horse and Foot Artillery, under the command of Colonel 
Turner, C.B., and the Royal Sappers and Miners, had assembled and present- 
ed arms. 

The scene at this moment must have been gratifying to her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, as the number of troops was so great as to extend nearly the 
whole length of the river side of the Arsenal. A battery of nine-pounder guns 
at the upper part of the wharf wall took up the time on the firing at the Dock- 
yard ceasing, and continued until the Royal yacht passed the convict ship, 
when the battery at the eastern extremity, near the canal, commenced, and 
continued firing until the Royal squadron had passed, the bands of the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Sappers and Miners playing ‘* God Save the Queen” dur- 
ing the whole time. 

The heavy rain which fell in the early part of the morning prevented a great 
number of spectators who otherwise would have assembled on this occasion. 
To those who were present, the scene was very animated. The gay decora- 
tions of the William and Mary yacht and manning of the yards of the vessels 


Opposite the dockyards, of the announcement of the near approach of her Ma- | 


jesty,—the hoisting of the Royal standard on the flagstaff to show that Royal- 
ty was present,—the lowering it again and hoisting another in the Adiniralty 
barge,—and, ultimately, the hoisting a splendid Royal standard on the topmast 
of the Royal yacht, as her Majesty stepped on board, and the rapidity and cor- 
rectness with which all was accomplished, appeared more like magic than 
reality. 

PASSAGE DOWN THE RIVER. 

Prince Albert gave a purse of gold to be distributed amongst the crew of the 
Admiralty barge, and shortly after seven the cannon pealed forth to the drowsy 
denizens of Woolwich that her Majesty had embarked, and the yards of the 
surrounding shipping shewed a goodly array of blue-jackets, who greeted their 
Sovereign with three rounds of lusty cheers. The fleet of steamers then got 
under weigh, and the Royal George, towed by the Monkey, proceeded down 
the river ainidst the protracted cheers of the assembled multitude. Her Ma- 
jesty remained on deck for a few minutes, in conversation with Lord Adolphus 
Fitzclarence, but as soon as the flotilla arrived in Erith Reach her Majesty went 
below, accompanied by Prince Albert, Lords Delawarr, Liverpool, Jersey, and 
Morton, and the Duchess of Norfolk, whilst the remainder of the party stayed 
on deck. The ship which carried our Sovereign and her fortunes at each suc- 
ceeding reach of the river was greeted with loud bursts of protracted cheering. 


Just before the royal squadron got abreast of Grays, the salutes from the va- 
: : P . @ eh Re a : et ’ 
TOES SIVGE ORENETG, and the 802 Seas wapscasane cummingling of their instru- 
mental ban; 


oy ‘eae, wuWEer Indicative of loyalty, anything but pleasant It 
appeared to be so considered by her Majesty, for upon two of the steamers clo- 
sing near upon the stern of the Royal yacht, a signal was made to them from 
that vessel to sheer further off ere they testified their deafening and not very 
harmonious loyalty. Immediately after this signal was made, her Majesty and 
Prince Albert went below. At Grays the Black Eagle took her place as a se- 
cond towing steamer, ahead of the Sheerwater. The royal yacht now went at 
about eight knots an hour. 

The whole of the squadron was under the command of Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, the captain of the Royal George. It consisted of the following :— 
The Shearwater steam-vessel, Captain John Washington ; the Salamander 
steam-vessel, Commander A. S. Hammond ; the Lightning steam-vessel, Lieu- 
tenant Commander G. Snell; the Black Eagle steam-vessel, Master Com- 
mander S. B. Cooke ; the Rhadamanthus steam-vessel, Master Commander T 
Laen ; the Fearless steam-vessel, Captain F. Bullock. 

The squadron arrived off Tilbury Fort, whose iron throat was booming forth 
the stern greeting with which it was wont to receive Qneen Bess, towards 
nine o'clock. Gravesend presente dan animating spectacle. The Town and 
lerrace Piers were crowded with several thousands of its inhabitants aud visi- 





tions. Her Majesty and Prince Albert came again on deck shortly before the 
royal yacht got abreast of the town, apparently for the purpose of preventing 
the large number of persons who crowded the whole line of shore from be- 
ing disappointed in their expectations of seeing their Sovereign. Immediate- 
ly after the Royal yacht passed the town, her Majesty and the Prince again 
went below. 

Her Majesty was attired ina blue silk dress, a white silk bonnet, and wore a 
splendid shawl of Paisley manufacture. His Royal Highness was dressed in 
plain clothes, over which he had a military cloak, with red collar. His Royal 
Highness also wore a travelling cap with gold lace. Her Majesty, with her 
accustomed courtesy, had previously intimated to the noblemen and gentlemen 
in her suite that she did not expect them to remain bare-headed, and accord- 
ingly they all appeared on deck coiffés, with the appurtenances of their respec- 
tive uniforms. 

Old Ocean showed no wrinkles om his brow; the surface of the glassy sea 
was undisturbed by a ripple, save the swell caused by the paddles of the steam- 
ers, the sun shone upon the brilliant scene with an eastern splendour, the sky 
was unclouded, and the ‘flaunting braverie”’ of the decorated ships, the rig- 
ging and yards of which were completely enveloped ina gaudy clothing of 
bunting, “looking like some gay creatures of the element, that in the colours 
of the rainbow live,” rendered the Royal progress a most joyous and gorgeous 
spectacle. 

Some three or four miles before making the mouth of the Medway, the river 
steamers, which had from the commencement of their voyage crept nearer and 
nearer the Royal yacht, had thrust their bowsprits very inquisitively abreast of 
and but a score of yardsor so from the windows of the cabin appropriated to her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, who, it would seem, had previously found it neces- 
sary to have the window opposite which they were sitting closely shut against 
the polite steam inquisitiveness. At the moment the bowsprits had been plac- 
ed in the position spokes of, we observed that Lord A. Fitzclarence was sent 
for by her Majesty. His Lordship remained below but a minute, and on°com- 
ing upon deck he somewhat smartly ordered the prying steamers to take a wider 
berth, which they did, and behaved with a little more decorum during the rest 
of the voyage down the river. 

At 20 minutes to 11 o’clock, her Majesty and the Prince again came on deck, 
and occupied the sofa which had been fitted up for them. At 10 minutes past 
11 o’clock, the squadron passed ‘the guard-ship at Sheerness, which fired a sa- 
lute. The vessels lying at anchor at the Nore—viz , the Camperdown, the 
Pique, and Daphne, could now be distinctly seen. The first was dressed with 
flags, and the whole of them had their yards manned, the men wearing white 
dresses. The sight was truly magnificent. On nearing the Nore Light, her 
Majesty took the Prince's arm, went forward to the bows, and looked evidently 
with much gratification upon the™’splendid sight which the Camperdown, the 
Pique, and the Daphne presented at this moment. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert then walked fore and aft the whole length of the deck for several mi- 
nutes, and then resumed their seats. 

At twenty minutes to twelve o'clock the Camperdown fired a salute, which 
was followed by salutes from the Pique and Daphne, the men on the yards 
giving three good old naval cheers. Asthe squadron neared the Camperdown, 
the Admiral came off in his barge, and paid his respects to her Majesty as the 
Royal yacht proceeded on its way to Scotland. The Royal yacht passed the 
Camperdown at twelve o'clock, and at a quarter past one o'clock the Royal 
standaré at her main-top sunk below the horizon. 


PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL SQU ADRON. 
The squadron, on leaving the Nore, and upon rounding the Maplin sands, 








bore away in a northeasterly direction, the Lightning and Shearwater steamers 
still towing the Royal George. Upon its arrival off Walton-on-the-Naze, at 


amidst immense cheering from the hundreds of persons who flocked round the 
passing fleet in craft of all descriptions. ‘The weather at the time was parti- 
cularly fine, with a slight breeze blowing direct from the east. At a quarter- 
past five o'clock, the Royal squadron arrived in the sound off the entrance of 
Harwich harbour. Here it was met by the Orion and Queen steamers, fully 
decorated with flags from stem to stern, the former having on board the mayor 
and town authorities of Ipswich, and the other an excursion party. The mili- 


| about a quarter-past four o'clock, a Royal salute was fired from the pier head, 


lajesty was handed -down the steps by | tary bands immediately .truck up the national anthem, and as her Majesty and 


| her illustrious consort passed, they were greeted with loud huzzas. Her Ma- 
| jesty and his Royal Highness were upon deck, and gracefully acknowledged by 
| repeatediy bowing. The Royal yacht soon after leaving Harwich hoisted her 
| foremost staysail and jib, the wind having veered a point or so round to the 
| south-east, the Lightning and Shearwater steamers still, however, continued 
| towing, followed in the rear by the Fearless, Monkey, and the rest of the Go- 
| vernment steamers forming the squadron. Athalf past seven o’clock it passed 
| Aldborough and Orfordness, and at a quarter-past ten, the Royal yacht was 
| progressing through the Yarmouth roads. All the steamers had lights hoisted 
at their bows and mast heads, and when off the town, Bengal lights were 
| burned on board of the Lightning and Shearwater steamers, which illuminated 
| her Majesty's yacht and the whole of the squadron, presenting from the shore 
| a most imposing sight. The weather was still fine, and very little sea pre- 
vailed. 

When within a few miles of Yarmouth, the Royal squadron was met by a 
Norwegian bark, called the Minerva, on her passage to London ; and, acccord- 
ing to the statement made by the master on the vessel’s arrival on the follow- 
ing morning (‘Tuesday) in the roads off Aldborough, it was a miracle that a col- 
| lision did not take place between them. He says he was running up with a 
| slight breeze from the north-east, when suddenly the Royal George yacht hove 

in sight, towed by two steamers, the paddles of which he had _previous- 
ly heard, but did not suppose them to be so close, on account of the thick 
state of the atmosphere. The Royal yacht was within a cable’s length, at 
which distance he passed it. Large steamers were following a short distance 
in the rear. 

On her Majesty's arrival about eight miles before the Dudgeon floating light 
in the * Deeps” off the Humber, between nine and ten o'clock on Tuesday 
morning, the squadron came up with the Innisfael steamer, Captain Moffat, 
having on board the 87th regiment, who left Hull that morning for Edinburgh, 
to form the Queen’s body-guard. As soon as the Royal yacht, which was still 
being towed by the Lighining and Shearwater, approached near the steamer, 
the band of the regiment struck up ‘*God save the Queen,” and the whole of 
the troops presented arms, and continued to do so until the squadron had pass- 
ed. The Innisfael steamer afterwards bore away to the east, and subsequently 
headed the Royal squadron, the speed of which did not exceed eight miles an 
hour, owing to the adverse wind. 

At about ha!f-past four, the Royal squadron came in sight of the beautiful 
white cliffs at Flamborough Head, with the lighthouse at the head point. The 
Royal George yacht in passing hoisted signal-flags, announcing “ All was 
well on board.” By six o’clock the Royal squadron passed Scarborough Cas- 
tle. At seven, it arrived off the lofty cliffs southward of Robinhood's Bay, 
and, at about half-past eight o’clock, passed Whitby. The time occupied in 
progressing to the next port—Sunderland—a distance of about 70 miles, from 
Whitby, was upwards of eight hours. The squadron did not arrive there till 
near five o'clock on Wednesday morning. Shortly before seven o'clock 
the Royal yacht and squadron hove in sight of the venerable ruins of 
| of Tynemouth Castle, with the lighthouse and garrison adjacent, on the 
| lofty rocks at the north entrance to Shields harbour. The weather had become 
somewhat clear, though the wind was still blowing fresh from the north-west. 
Her Majesty here met with a warm reception from an immense number of 
steamers, and sailing-vessels of all descriptions and sizes. The huzzas were 
deafening, and a Royal salute boomed from the summit of the ancient Castle. 
The Lightning and Shearwater steamers were still ploughing the Queen’s 
yacht through the waters of the deep. 

The Royal squadron passed Dunbar on Wednesday night, about ten o'clock. 
A battery placed at Dunbar harbour, for the express purpose, fired a royal sa- 
lute, which was acknowledged by severai rockets from the squadron. 

ARRIVAL OF THE SQUADRON, 
Granton—Wednesday, Twelve o'clock at Night. 

The master of the Trident having, determined, in conformity with the de. 
mand of the passengers on board, to meet the royal party, we left Granton 
Pier at two o’clock, p. m., in company with the Monarch, another fine vessel 
in the service of the General Steam Navigation Company, for the purpose of 
forming part of the royal cortége up the Firth of Forth. The disappointment, 
as I stated in my last communication, was general. Preparations cn a most 
extensive scale had been made for the reception of her Majesty, who was ex- 
pected to arrive early on Wednesday orning. Flags were flying on all the 
vessels lying at anchor off Leith. The authorities were collected on Granton 
Pier, and persons and carriages were stationed along the line of road leading 
from Granton to Edinburgh, forming literally a human hedge; the hill skirt 
ing the road side was also black with human beings; and on the Castle, beet 
ling above the dense throng, was hoisted the royal standard, the picture being 
made perfect by the fine bold background of Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Craig, 
and the range of Pentland Hills. 

At a quarter before five u’clock the Lightning government steamer, which 











preceded the royal squadron, appeared in sight, ennouncing that the royel 
squadron was near. She passed us shortly after five, and at six we were 


tors, Many of the vessels lying off the town were dressed in flags of all na-] alongside, though ata respectful distance, of the roy al yacht. The Shear- 








water and the Black Eagle still had her in tow, followed by the Salamander 
steamer and the Trinity House steamer. The Monarch and the Tridemt. 
steamers then took their stations on either side of the royal yacht, while the 
Modern Athens, a Scotch steamer, crowded with pleasure.seekers, and de- 
corated with boughs, followed in the wake of the latter vessel. Loud and 
hearty were the cheers resounding from every vessel, and repeated discharges. 
of cannon boomed on all sides, finding an echo in the rocks and hills lining 
the fine coast of Scotland, and thus the royal squadron wended its way up the 
Firth of Forth, beautiful in its grouping, and interesting in its associations, 
forming a marine scene of much picturesqueness so long as daylight made it 
discernable to the eye; and, when the night set in, the royal yacht presented 
a blaze of brilliancy, lights were shining from all the port-holes and mast- 
heads, while the lanterns from the steamers, contrasting with the black smoke 
and darkened hills, and reflected on the placid waters, formed altogether a 
night scene of beauty and effect. Bonfires were burning on the mountain 
points along the line of coast, and the town of Dunbar appeared a mass of 
light. At last was heard the booming noise of the cannon from Edinburgh 
Castle, announcing that Her Majesty’s near approach had been made known. 
While all was gay and heart-cheering without, the yacht freighted with roy- 
alty was not dull, for shortly before nightfall we observed the sailors on board 
enjoying the merriness and life of a Scotch reel. ‘lhe electric fire was soom 
conveyed to the other vessels, and with three cheers for England’s Queen,. 
crews and company were alike engaged in Scotland's favourite dance. The 
effect was very good, although the enthusiasm of the moment cannot be eom 
veyed to paper. The steamers and the royal yacht sent up at intervals roek- 
ets, and burnt blue lights, which, flickering for a short time, and brightening 
the water’s surface, then faded, leaving the whole in darkness more intense. 
All the scenes throughout the royal progress up the Firth were most interest- 
ing, and must have been very gratifying to her Majesty and the Prince. The 
royal squadron arrived off Granton Pier at midnight, and it being too late for 
her Majesty to land, it was determined that the anchors should be cast off 
Porto Bello. 
ARRIVAL IN SCOTLAND. 
Granton— Thursday Evening. 

The Duke of Buccleuch arrived at twelve o’clock last night from Dalkeith 
Palace, at Captain Bain, the pier-master’s residence, and remained there dus- 
ing the night. 

‘The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., joined the Duke of Buccleuch at 
the early hour of three o’clock a.m., the Premier coming from Dalkeith-palace, 
and stayed with the noble duke. 

At about seven o’clock the royal squadron came in sight, and shortly after- 
wards the signal-flag was hvisted on Nelson’s Monument, on the Carlton-hill, 
and the approach of her Majesty was announced to the inhabitants of the 
ancient and loyal city of Edinburgh by the discharge of two pieces of ord- 
nance from the ramparts of the castle. 

Immediately before the royal yacht and squadron reached the pier, a guard 
of honour, of the 53d Regiment, consisting of two companies plete, under 
the command of the field-officer on duty, with the Queen’s{colours, arrived 
and proceeded to take up their position on the east side of the pier. on the 
left of the landing place, by the second jetty. 

A squadron of the 6th or Inniskillen Dragoons, with the fine regimental 
band of that corps, arrived at the same time to form an escort to her Ma- 
jesty. That fine body of the military arranged themselves in double file, im 
front of the entrance gate to the pier, on each side of the area, bounded by 
the Granton Hotel and the official residence of the pier-master on either side. 
The band, which was dismounted, then repaired to the pier, being stationed 
in front of the guard of honour of the 53d regiment. 


LANDING OF THE QUEEN AT GRANTON PIER. 
By the time the military arrangements were completed, and the prepara- 
tions for her Majesty’s reception on the pier, the royal yacht, commanded by 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, came alongside the pier, it then being about 
half-past eight o’clock, when the Duke of Buccleuch and Sir R. Peel instantly 
proceeded on board to congratulate her Majesty and the Prince on their safe 
arrival, 

The pier was far from crowded; for many who were in possession of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s cards of admission, issued by Mr. Gibson, the noble 
duke’s agent, and that gentieman’s colleague, Mr. Home, not being present. 

Lieut.-General Sir Neil Douglas, K.C.B. and K.C.H., commander of the 
forces of North Britain, with Lord R. Ker, and a brilliant staff in full uniform, 
arrived just before the royal debarkation. 

Captain Bain, R.N., the picr-master, and Mr. John Hawkins, the resident 
engineer, were present; to the latter gentleman was entrusted the manage- 
ment of suitably preparing the gangway. 

It was announced shortly before nine that everything was in readiness for 
her Majesty to land, and at five minutes to nine o’clock her Majesty stepped 
ashore, accompanied by Prince Albert, the Duke of Buccleuch leading the 
way, and Sir Robert Peel, followed by the Earl of Liverpool (lord steward), 
the Duchess of Norfolk (lady in waiting), the Earl of Morton (lord in waiting), 
Hon. Miss Matilda Paget (maid of honour in waiting), and Major-General 
Wemyss (equerry in waiting on the Queen); and Mr. George Edward Anson 
(treasurer), and Colonel Bouverie (equerry to his Royal Highness Prince Al. 
bert), and Sir James Clark (physician in ordinary to her Majesty), then came 
ashore. 

Iustantly on the Queen stepping ashore a pre-concerted signal was given, 
and the ficld battery fireda salute from the meadows in the neighbourhood, 
and the seamen on board the royal yacht and several of the government 
steamers forming the royal squadron manned the yards of their respective 
vessels, and greeted her Majesty’s safe landing by three distinct and well- 
timed cheers, congratulatory of the happy arrival of her Majesty in this dis- 
tant part of her imperial dominions. The hearty cheers of the brave tars 
were responded to by an enthusiastic burst of applause from those assembled. 
on the pier, and the vast concourse congregated on every disposable place 
that could possibly command a view, reiterated the warm and fervent 
cheering. 

The gangway and place of landing were covered with crimson-cloth, and a 





Majesty and Prince Albert from the verge of the pier to the royal carriage in 
waiting, to convey her Majesty to Dalkeith Palace. 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince bert, directly on quitting 
the royal yacht, entered their carriage, an open one, and immediately pro~ 
ceeded alung the pier to the Edinburgh road, amidst the loud cheers of the 
people. 

On passing out of the pier-gate, the squadron of the 6th or Inniskillen Dra- 
goons formed in front and rear of the royal carriage, Lieut. General Sir Neik 
Douglas, Commander of the Forces, and the officer in command of the eseort 
riding on each side of the carriage. 

It would be impossible to describe the fervent and devoted zeal manifested: 
by the multitudes that crowded both sides of the carriage road, one contine- 
ous round of applause saluting the royal ear as the cortege progressed at m 
slow pace. Wherever the presence of the young and lovely Queen met the 
gaze of her loyal and affectionate subjects, bursts of joyous cheers assailed the 
fair sovereign and her august consort, and those heartfeli demonstrations om 
the part of the populace were cordially acknowledged by both her Majesty 
and Prince Albert. 

Along the whole line of the royal route to the city boundary, at the bottom 
of Pitt-street, numberless galleries and platforms were erected, and thousands 
were thus enabled to gain an uninterrupted sight of the illustrious Queen, 
whose appearance in the city had been so anxiously looked forward to for 
nearly 24 hours. 

The royal cortege proceeded along Inverleith-row to the city in the an- 
nexed order :— 

County Police Force. 

Troop of 6th, or Inniskillen Dragoons. 
Royal Carriage, containing her Majesty the Queen 
And his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
Troop of 6th, or Inniskillen Dragoons. 

Then succceded three royal carriages, the first containing the Earl of Lé- 
verpool, Duchess of Norfolk, Earl of Morton, and Hon Miss M. Paget; and 
the other containing Mr. G. E. Anson, Colonel Bouveric, .Major-General 
Wemyss, and Sir James Clarke. 

The Royal Company of Archers (the Queen’s bodv-guard for Scotland), 
who met the royal cortege a short distance from Granton, fell in single file 
on each side of the procession, headed by Lord Elcho, Earl of Dalhousie, 
Duke of Roxburghe, Lord Polwarth, SirJ. Hope, Sir G. Mackenzie, and Se- 
cretary Watson, and Mr. A. Thomson, standard-bearers, officers of that an- 
cient body, in full field uniform. The rear was brought up by the equipages 


of the Earl of Roseberry, Countess of Wemyss and March, and above 200 


carriages. 


We observed in the train Dwarknauh Tagore, the distinguished 
Hindoo, who appeared highly delighted with the procecdings of the day. 


It is with some regret that the reception, as far as the city authorities were 
concerned, was incomplete ; for tle Lord Provost, nor any of the members of 
the council, were in readiness to present the city keys on her Majesty’s entry 
within the city liberties. This unfurtunate occurrence was solely occasioned 








by those parties not having received intimation, or any information, freaz. 


tastefully constructed awning was borne by six men over the heads of her” 
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those at the head of affairs; and it being generally poy a that her Majesty 
would have landed at a later hour of the day, the Lord Provost and corporate 
body were taken by surprise, and consequently the royal progress through 
the city was unattended by the customary ceremony of presenting the keys. 
This precipitancy on the par: of those personages to whom the intentions of 
her Majesty must have been fully communicated, caused considerable disap. 
pointment to thousands, as the galleries along Pitt, Dundas, and Hanover- 
streets, were but scantily occupicd by spectators. 

Her Majesty looked remarkably well, indecd not in the least fatigued by 
her voyage at sea from Woolwich. 

Prince Albert was not apparently free from the effects of the sea trip, al- 
though his Royal Highness appeared in excellent spirits, and seemed delight- 
ed with the animated aspect the city bore on the auspicious occasion, ever 
memorable to those who had an opportunity to be spectators. 

The Dake of Buccleuch left Granton directly after the Queen was seated 
in her carriage, and went directly to Dalkeith Palace, in order to be there in 
time to receive his august visitors. 

The Lord Provost and Council, at two o’clock this afternoon, waited upon 
the Duke of Buccleuch, Sir Robert Peel, and the Earl of Aberdeen, at Dul- 
keith Palace, to express their regret that they had been unable to testify thoir 
loyalty jtowards her Majesty on her progress through the city. Her Ma- 
jesty was most graciously pleased to anticipate the wishes of oF loyal sub. 
jects in arranging to visit the city on Saturday, in such a way that the thou- 
sands congregated in this metropolis may be fully gratified at seeing her royal 
person present amongst them. 


PALACES THE QUEEN WILL VISIT. 

As everything relating to her Majesty’s firat visit to the Northern part of 
her dominions must prove of deep interest to the public at the present mo- 
ment, we have collected from various sources such particulars as we deem 
acceptable to our readers, in relation to’ the principal noblemen’s seats and lo. 
ealities at which it is known her Majesty will sojourn during her stay in 
Scotland, of which we give a brief sketch, purposely abstaining from no- 
ticing those places alone that it is uncertain will be hoaoured by the Royal 
presence. 

DALKEITH PALACE. 

‘The splendid seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, as in the instance of George 
the Fourth’s visit, from i's proximity to the Scottish capital, and the ancient 
palace of Holyrood, has been selected as the principal and first place of resi- 
dence of her Majesty and the royal suite. The palace of Dalkeith is situated 
close to the town of that name, about six miles anda quarter svuth-east of 
Edinburgh. The mansion is a magnificent structure. It stands on a knoll, 
vverlooking the confluence of the north and south branches of the river Esk. 
The approach to the house and the banks of the river are adorned with plan. 
tations. For many ages antecedent to the erection of the present edifice, 
there had stood on this spot a castle of considerable etrength, the residence 
of the family of Morton. The present palace was built about the commencc- 
ment of the last century by Ann, Duchess of Buccleuch, widow of the late 
unfortunate James, Duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles Il. It con- 
sists of a front adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, and a double 
wing at each end. The great court between the palace and the park is very 
spacious, environed with balustrades of iron between pillars of freestone ; 
from the gate of the court there is an avenue through the park, directly south, 
of a mile long; and round the palace aterrace extends, which, un the north, 
where the front of the palace is 120 feet wide, overlooks a precipice to the 
river as at Windsor. The park is a noble piece of ground, containing about 
8,000 Scotch acres, planted with a number of fine old oaks and other venera.- 
ble trees. In this park were formerly kept some of the native wild cattle of 
Scotland, described by Pliny, but the duke and his son having ex: ced a 
dangerous attack from them, they were destroyed. ‘The park is. . svocked 
with deer. There is a collection of valuable old paintings in the mansion, 
principally portraits, and several of Queen Mary. 

The estate has been held by ‘he Buccleuch family since 1642—a period of 
two centuries. 

SCONE PALACE. 

This noble residence, the seat of the Earl of Mansfield (Viscount Stormont), 
pussesses unequalled interest, from the ancicnt palace and abbey forming the 
spot where the coronativ. of all the ancient Scottish kings took place. Here 
also Charles If. was crowned several years previously to his coronation tak. 
ing place at Westminster. The Palace of Scone is beautifully situated on 
the banks of the Tay, about two miles frum the city of Perth. The old 
palace and abbey were destroyed at the Reformation, but the latter was sub 
sequently restored. From it the celebrated “ Stone of Scone,” on which the 
Scotch Kings sat at their coronations, was removed by Edward I., and is 
used in the chair on the coronations at Westminster Abbey up to the present 
time. The old palace was nearly wholly pulled down at the commencement 
of the present century, only some of the strong walls being preserved in the 


which position they are described as anxious to maintain against the Affghans, 
even if the British be withdrawn. 

The negotiations, which were seme time ago regarded as calculated to bring 
about a settlement with some parties of the Affghans, having terminated with- 
out any favourable result, it cannot be supposed that the British troops, 
“ amounting now to 25,000 men, and fu!ly capable of restoring our character in 
Central Asia, are now to sneak out of the country, with an exulting and inso- 
lent foe at their heels. The army already in Affghanistan is sufficiently strong 
for every purpose ; and the question is, whether the army shall advance on the 
capital and settle the country, and return leisurely and honourably, or make us 
the laughing-stock of Asia, by a precipitate and dishonourable retreat, or, in 
other words, whether the means of locomotion, which must be provided in any 
case, shall be used for an advancement or retirement.” 

The preceding extract, taken from the Friend of India of the 30th of June, 
shows the indignant spirit with which the arguments of the clamourers against 
any attempt to retrieve our injured reputation are scouted by the English in 
India. Our correspondent assures us that, with the exception of ihose who fear 
that their emoluments may be lessened in consequence of the increased expen- 
diture of the war, and of some mercantile egotists who care more for having the 
market immediately opened in Affghanistan than for the honour of Great Bri- 
tain or the security of India, the general desire is for obtaining justice from the 
Affghans. Our correspondent cautions us against looking upon the clamour of 
interested speculators, who are proprietors of certain journals, which they are 
incessantly puffing off, and who are eager to send their goods instantly into 
Central Asia, in order to make large profits there, even at the expense of Bri- 
tish honour, as the free an unbiassed opinion of our enlightened fellow-subjects 
in India. The publishers of such papers are also specially accused of sending 
numbers gratis to Europe, in order to mislead publie opinion for the purposes 
of their vile gains. 

The plan fe the next campaign, now in a state of preparation, is said to have 
been arranged by the Duke of Wellington in England, and will be to the end of 
having not only an effective army of reserve in case of any futnre reverses, but 
at the present moment of concentrating all the troops in Affghanistan in proper 
positions until the opportune time arrive of a simultaneous advance on Cabul 
of the divisions under General Pollock from Jellalabad, and of General Nott 
with his division from Candahar. The caution and reserve with which the final 
determination of the Supreme Government is kept secret, and the absence 
of all public documents on the subject, had thrown an air of mystery over the 
matter which was favourable to the conjectures on both sides. 

In the mean time events of varied importance have occurred in Affghanistan. 
The fort of Khelat-i-Ghilzie has been evacuated in consequence of the con- 
centration of General Nott’s division at Candahar. The Affghans, however, 
prior to the execution of that order, attacked the former place in considerable 
force on the morning of the 21st of May: they were as stated in the accounts 
of last month, repulsed with considerable loss. The official despatches pub- 
lished by the Governor-General at Allahabad on the 2d of July represent the 
conduct of Captain J. H. Craigie and his troops as worthy of the highest 
praise. There is also in the despatch of that officer a soldier-like simplicity of 
style which contrasts strongly with other highly inflated documents. 

Official details have been published of the attempt made by Aktar Khan, 
chief of Zemindawur at the head of 3,000 men, and in conjunction with the 
rebel force uader Prince Suftur Jung, the fourth son of Schah Soojah, and 
Atta Mahomed, to take the city of Candahar by surprise during the absence of 
Colonel Wymer, detached with a lerge force into the Ghilzee province. On 
their appearance near the city on the 29th of May, General Nott sallied out 
at the head of a number of his remaining troops, and soon routed them com- 
pletely. Prinee Suitur Jung, having been deserted by his followers, had sub- 
sequently surrendered himself. 

There were letters received from the army at Candahar, which comment 
strongly on the impolicy of abandoning the country, and of which some, writ- 
ten by persons whose opinion is of high value, maintained that the force under 
General Nott was fully adequate to advance even to the gates of Cabul. 

From Jellalabad accounts are conflicting of the state of the troops, some ex- 
aggerating their want of comforts and the prevalence of sickness. On the 
other side, the fact is known, that instead of retiring, General Pollock had sent 
out a detachment to attack some forts 10 miles to the southward. Unanimity 
and good feeling continued to animate all the troops there, and a strong desire 
was exhibited for going forward to Cabul, in order to avenge their slaughtered 
countrymen, and to wipe out the stain from the honourof the British Indian 
army. 

‘The Affghans were divided among themselves, some being eager for forming 
conventions and terms of amity with the British. The delays in the move- 
ment towards Cabul, since the pussage of the Khyber defiles by General Pol- 
lock’s force, had proved rather advantageous to Akhbar Khan, who, having 
placed his British prisoners in safe custody at some distance from Cabul, pro- 
ceeded to attack the Bala Hissar, in which Futteh Jung, the third son of Schah 
Soojah, who is looked upon as attached to the alliance with the British, had 





present structure, which was commenced by the Lord Chief Justice (the Earl 
of Mansfield), in 1803, and finished in 1806. The present noble palace con- 
tains about 125 rooms, of which 90 are stated to be bed-rooms. The length 
of the building in front is 220 feet. There is a collection of fine paintings 
here, and several intercsting relics of antiquity. Here is likewise shown a 
screen worked by the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots when confined in 
Loch Leven Castle; also, a bed used by her, and another used by her son, 
James. There is also a very splendid state bed, composed of crimson da. 
mask satin, with the royal arms emblazoned in gold, made a present of by 
George I{I. to Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. In the mullioned windows of 
the palace are some beautiful coloured glass, painted by the late countess. 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

This noble and magnificent seat of the Marquis of Breadalbane is situate 
in a delightful valley of the Highlands, and is, perhaps, the grandest resi. 
dence in Scotland. Her Majesty’s uncle, King Leopo'd, visited it in 1819, 
and was received with a royal salute from the fort. Lord Breadalbane hav- 
ing summoned part of his vassals to appear before him, in honoar of the 
iliustrious visitor, about two thousand men assembled before the Castle in full 
Highland costume, and after giving various evolutions formed into detach. 
ments, and retired by different avenues to the sound of their respective 
pibrochs. 

, The present mansion has been greatly altered and improved by the present 
marquis. It was commenced about the beginning of the present century, 
and consists of a great quadrangle, with a circular tower at cach corner, and 
a large and lofty lantern tower in the centre; the fagade is about 450 feet in 
extent. The giand staircase rises to full the height of the central tower, 
and embellished in the richest style of Gothic architecture, copied from Henry 
Vilth’s chapel at Westminster. ‘The suite of state apartments is extensive 
and magnificently furnished ; some of the public roomsare of great size; the 
barional hall is a very splendid japartment, lighted by mullioned windows of 
rich stained glass. ‘Ihe grand drawing-room contains numerous valuable 
paintings by the ancient masters. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane’s estate is about 100 miles in length; the 
deer park is very extensive, and is covered w'th fine old trees; particu'arly 
remarkable in the celebrated avenue of majestic limes nearly a mile in 
length, the vista of which is like the regular and continued arches of a Gothic 
cathedral. 

ROSSIE PRIORY. 

This fine residence of Lord Kinnaird is situated in the far-famed carse of 
Gowrie, on the north bank of the Tay, on the road from Perth to Dundce, and 
is about fourteen miles from the former town, and seven from the latter. The 
building is in the pointed sty!e of architecture, which has obtained for it the 
name of Priory. ‘The principal apartments correspond in their ornaments 
with the style adopted on the exterior of the mansion ; they are numerous and 
well arranged, all of large dimensions, and of elegant proportions, particularly 
the library. The present Lord Kinnaird is Councillor of State to the Great 
Steward of Scotland, 


AFFGHANISTAN, INDIA, AND CHINA. 

The mail from India has arrived, and we have letters and papers from our 
correspondents to the 19th of July. The intelligence which they communi- 
eate, although of considerable interest, is not of a striking character. 

The state of the war in Affghanistan continued to be the subject of warm dis- 
cussion throughout India, and the most conflicting rumours were in circulation 
as tothe decision of the Governor General. While the opponents of the future 
campaign asserted that Lord Ellenborough had adopted the decision of imme- 
diately withdrawing the British troops from that country, there were others, 
who, in the absence of all official orders, maintained that such withdrawal at 
this juncture was calculated to inflict a most serious injury onthe supremacy of 
Great Britain, and that the arrangements made by the Supreme Government 
led rather to the inference that it was intended to yse the most determined 
measures for obliging the refractory Affghans to enter into satisfactory terms. 

Of those measures, one was the formation of “a large army of reserve” in 
the district of Sirhind, under the command of Sir Jasper Nicoll. The name 
given to this force, which was ordered to amount to 20,000 men, together with 
the locality selected for its immediate assembling, in the neighbourhood of the 
Sikh country, and the appointment of the Commander-in-chief to be its Gene- 
ral, led to the supposition that it was not intended merely to protect the retire- 
meat of the British troops from the banks of the Indus, but to aid their future 
Operations in Affghanistan. 

Another of those measures was the collection of beasts of burden, which were 
to be sent to General Pollock, who still remained with his troops at Jellalabad, 





defended himself and his father’s treasures with ability. The report of money 
being collected in the Bala Hissar roused the cupidity of Akhbar Khan and his 
followers; they, therefore, laid siege to that fort, and completed a large mine 
under one of the bastions, which they blew up with such want of skill as to 
kill numbers of their own men. The Arabs, or best soldiers in the service of 
Futteh Jung, being alarmed for their families, of which they dreaded the 
slaughter from the murderous propensities of Akhbar Khan and his partisans, 
and terrified by the news that the British had blown up the fortifications of 
Khelat-y-Ghilzee, prior to their final retreat from the country, induced their 
young Sovereign, however much against his will, to surrender himself and his 
fort and his treasures to the tender mercies of the notorious Akhbar, who was 
afterwards said to have been appointed Vizier. This success, which was by 
some considered as likely to prove ultimately disadvantageous to Akhbar Khan, 
had, at first, excited some alarm among the friends of the British, and render- 
ed the demand for the adoption of decided measures within a short time im- 
perative. Akhbar’s adherents would not, it was supposed, long adhere to 
him, if they had no prospect of plunder. The great cause of the past delay 
was said to be the want of camels, and an eager search had been instituted 
for those animals in the northwest of India, for the service of General Pollock’s 
division, for it was admitted that there was no deficiency of them in the divi- 
sion under General Nott. The continual outcry for thousands of camels was 
said by some critics to be rather a bugbear in a country where numbers of bul- 
locks and a hardy breed of horses can be easily procured. 

The conduct of the Governor-General, who maintained his own secret to the 
last, or only intrusted it in a strictly confidential manner to the ueads of the 
various departments, has given satisfaction to many, who did not hesitate to ob- 
ject to the clamour which a few were eager to raise against the progress of 
the armies. The Governor-General had ordered the incorporation of the levies 
raised for Schah Soojah into the army of Bengal. 

The latest letters from Jellalabad, to the 26th of June, represented the 
troops as on the best terms with the natives, who furnished all sorts of supplies. 
The detachment sent to the southward had received a promise of having 32,000 
rupees, buried by Captain Ferris during the retreat of last year, and which the 
natives had discovered, made good to that officer. : 

‘There were strange rumours current then among the Walnees near Jellala- 
bad ; one of which was, that Akhbar Khan having been persuaded by Futteh 
Jung to enterthe Bala Hissar, was there detained a prisuner. This fact, if it 
be confirmed, cannot fail to produce the most important results. The move- 
ment of General Pollock’s division on to Cabul, a distance of 90 miles, was po- 
sitively asserted to have been decided on. The presence of the 7,000 Sikh 
roops at Jellalabad was calculated to facilite his progress. 

In the interior of India tranquillity prevailed. The disturbances in Bundel- 
kund, which are described as periodic, were to be put down by 5,000 men, who 
were ordered to occupy those districts after the rainy season. The inhabitants 
are said to be always tranquil during the presence of troops. 

A measure of the Governor-General, which was exaggerated by certain par- 
ties into an attempt to reduce the salaries of the civil servants, deserves to be 
noticed. It is the appointment of a select committee to examine into the 
causes of the annual increase of the civil charges in Bengal and the North- 
western provinces, there being nearly £1,000,000 sterling difference between 
1885 and 1841. The instructions issued to the committee appear of the fair- 
est kind. 


CHINA. 

From China the intelligence reaches to the 27th of May, up to which day 
no movement ef importance had taken place. The auxiliary or additional 
troops, for which the British Plenipotentiary appeared to be waiting, had not 
arrived, but were hourly expected. As soon as they arrived, it was, as stated, 
his intention to proceed to the northward, and to begin operations in the most 
decided manner. ‘ 

According to report the Emperor had been so much frightened at the threat- 
ened approach of the English to Pekin, that he gave his fatherly advice to his 


reign barbarians, after which he fled with his family into Tartary, the country of 
his ancestors. It will be curious to find China soon governed again by one of 
its own race under the protection of the British Queen 

A number of official papers, containing details of the late proceedings along 
the coast, has been published by order of the Governor General 

The only remarkable event in Bombay was that another ship, laden with a 
valuable cargo, called the Adelaide, was burnt on the departure for the east- 
ward. Some persons were taken on suspicion as incendiaries, but no proof 
could be established. A large reward was offered for the conviction of the in- 
cendiaries. 










Chinese subjects to defend themselves as well as they could against the fo- | 





September 24, 


THE DISTURBED DISTRICTS. 
The accounts from the disturbed districts begin to assume a peaceful charac- 
_ter. There has been nothing perpetrated since our last to excite particular 
| alarm, with the exception of a serious outbreak at Glossop on Tuesday, which 
| terminated in four of the malcontents being shot by the proprietor of a mill, 
| who fired on the mob in defence of his property. The return to peace and or- 
| der is however slow and unsatisfactory, there being a dogged determination on 
the part of the workmen not to resume their labour at present, and an equal 
| disinclination on the part of the manufacturers to give the advance require 
| the turnouts, viz , the prices of 1840. Last week, the town of Oldham was in 
a state of great disturbance and excitement ; and large meetings have also 
been held at Nottingham, Birmingham, Dudley, in various parts of Stafford- 
shire, and in the principality of Wales. At Newcastle, Birmingham, and Dud- 
ley, and in the Potteries, four of the leading orators, and most violent of the 
chartists league—Cooper, O'Neill, Richards, and White, have been appre- 
hended and committed to prison, for inciting the people to a breach of the peace, 
which apprehensions appear to have given the coup de grace to the emeutes in 
the towns round Birmingham, where tranquillity appears to have been restored, 
and business gradually resuming its accustomed course. At Manchester, 
Stockport, Ashton-under-Lyne, and the Hyde and Staleybridge district, al- 
though immense bodies of the work-people are still out of work, comparative 
tranquillity generally prevails. ‘The Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead 
colliers have turned out, and at Dundee a collision with the military had nearly 
resulted. There appears a disposition on the part of some of the operatives 
to return to their lawful avocations, but they are afraid to do so. ‘No more 
work till the accursed corn-laws are repealed,” cries the league ; “a holyday 
until the charter is the law of the land,” echoes the chartist ; and between 
both the great trading interests of the country are well-nigh brought to a stand- 
still. A special commission, it is said, is on the eve of being issued for the 
trial of the rioters apprehended during the late disturbances. Nothing is 
wanted but the nomination of the learned judges who are to undertake the ar- 
duous duty, and it is expected that this will be arranged forthwith. The last 
occasion of a commission being issued was for the trial of Frost and his com- 
panions in the winter of 1840. Lord Chief Justice Tindal, Mr. Justice Wil- 
liams, Baron Parke, and Mr. Serjeant Ludlow were the judges then selected. 
The recent outbreak being much more general, it is believed a greater number 
will be appointed. There are said to be upwards of two thousand persons in 
custody im various parts of the country. 

Liverpool, Sept. 4.—Though the disturbances in the manufacturing and 
mining districts may now be considered as over, yet some symptoms of turbu- 
lence still occasionally appear, and the people do not generally seem disposed 
to return to work until absolutely driven to it by personal suffering. Many of 
the chartist leaders have been apprehended, and are incarcerated, but others 
continue to roam about the country, and keep up the steam of agitation. The 
outbreak, there can be no question, has been a serious hindrance to trade, and 
a long time must elapse before the inconveniences which it has occasioned to 
the poorer classes will be overcome. ‘The chartists, and the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, in most instances, cast the blame upon each other; but when these 
two interests are combined, they throw it upon Sir Robert Peel’s government, 
and the friends of the latter hurl it back upon both bodies and their predects- 
sors in office. There can be no doubt that the violence of the speakers con- 
nected with the league led the work-people, smarting under the pressure cf 
low wages, to believe that they would be joined by the middle classes, and that 
the chartists stepping in to take advantage of the turn-out, were the means of 
bringing it at once to an end. An attempt is making to unite the chartists 
with the Irish repealers, whilst the Anti-Corn-Law League are endeavouring 
to attach to themselves the advocates of household suffrage, the ballot, &c. 
Mr. Cobden is the leader of the latter movementgand Mr. Sturge of the for- 
ner. 
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MR. WAKEFIELD’S LETTER. 
[From the Colonial Gazette, August 31.] 


Montreal, 12th August, 1842. 
* * 


* * * * * 


In the United Province there are four great parties ; which may be described 
as follows— 

Ist. Lower Canada French ; who have been described by Lord Durham, (too 
unfavourably, | now think, and with far too little regard to their deep interest 
in the British connexion,) whom their rebellion has crushed, upon whom the 
Union was forced, and who, though they compose a full half of the population 
of the whole province, are excluded from all share in the government of their 
country. 

2d. Lower Canada British; on whom the rebellion conferred the character 
of adominant race, and according to whose ideas the Lower Province was go- 
verned during Lord Sydenham’s time. 

3d. Upper Canada Tories; who ruled their own province before the Union, 
who made their rebellion, whose power Lord Sydenham destroyed by breaking 
up the party, and who long to recover their old position as a minority ruling in 
flat opposition to the wishes of the great majority. The chiefs of this party are 
known as the Family Compact. 

4th. Upper Canada Reformers ; consisting of all whom the Family Compact 
used rigidly to exclude from influence in the government of their country, and 
forming the great majority. 

I leave out of the account a goodly number in both divisions of the province 
who have no marked political opinions, and who would be apt to go with the 
strongest party, of whatever colour it might be. 

The representatives of the four political parties, together with a certain num- 
ber of loose fish who hardly disguise that their sole object is personal aggran- 
dizement, and who would go with the strongest, compose the Assembly in the 
following proportions, or thereabouts ; Lower Canada French, (inc!uding some 
members of English origin who have been sent to Parliament by French con- 
stituencies,) rather more than two-eighths ; Lower Canada British, rather less 
than one-eighth ; Upper Canada Tories, one-eighth ; Upper Canada Reformers, 
three-eighths; Loose Fish. one-eighth. 

The combination of parties forming the majority which carried Lord Syden- 
ham through the first session of the United Parliament, consisted of all the L. C. 
British, all the U. C. Reformers except two or three who sided with the French, 
and all the Loose Fish; making about five-eighths of the House. The mi- 
nority, consisting of all the L. C. French and all the U. C. Tories, was in con- 
stant opposition to Lord Sydennam’s Government; and lis majority was so 
little reliable, that it may be said he dashed through the session in spite of seve- 
ral defeats, by dint of driving the coach himself, and hard flogging, not to men- 
tion the 1,500,000/. to be guaranteed by England, and the foolish fear enter- 
tained by the U. C. Reformers of getting an out-an out Tory Government here 
in consequence of the general election then taking place in England. 

Lord Sydenham’s Executive Council was composed of all sorts, every one 
of whom gave up more or less of his own opinions in order to adopt Lord Sy- 
denham’s; and among whom there was no popular leader of any party, after 
Mr. Robert Baldwin, the leader till then of the U. C. Reformers, resigned and 
went into opposition along with the French. I¢ is quite certain, therefore, that 
Lord Sydenham’s Government would not have got through another session m 
harmony with the Assembly. I have no doubt that if he had lived and been 
compelled to remain, he would have changed his policyand his Council so as to 
command a majority in the Assembly. 

Sir Charles Bagot has not improved Lord Sydenham’s Council, in the eyes 
of the Assembly. He has filled up a couple of vacancies in a way to discredit 
the Council with all parties, by giving office to two gentlemen of thoroughly 
antagonist opinions, and has created one vacancy by appointing the L. C. Soli- 
citor-General to a Judgeship. The £1,500,000 is secured, and all the patro- 
nage created by the legislation of last session is disposed of. While, there- 
fore, Sir Charles Bagot’s Council is rather more heterogeneous than Lord 
Sydenham’s it is very considerably less qualified to command a majority in the 
Assembly. And there is this yet more important difference between the two 
cases—that while Lord Sydenham’s Parliamentary experience enabled him to 
be his own Prime Minister, and while Lord John Russell’s entire confidence in 
him gave him vast individual influence as the representative of the Crown, 
Sir Charles Bagot has had no practice in party volitics, and is supposed (the 
supposition being quite as bad as the fact) to be very far from freé id do just 
what in his jadgment would suit every exigency asit occurred, and still further 
from being sure of unhesitating and public approval at come let him do what 
he might. we ; : oa 

In only one respect is Sir Charles Bagot's position better than Lord Syden- 
ham’s. The latter, as the vigorous promoter of the Union and partisan of the 
British in Lower Canada, would have found it very difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, to come to any terms with the French ; who, I believe, would gladly 
come to terms with Sir Charles Bagot, as one unconnected with the not very 
pure work of carrying the Union by hook or by crook—as the first Governor 
who has made a Frenck Canadian (the eminent M. Valliéres de St. Réal) Chief 
Justice of Montreal—as an organ of the Imperial power who !s supposed to 
disapprove in his heart of the exclusion of the French from all share in the go 
vernment of their country. 

The parties in the Assembly who, it is believed, will join in a vote of want 
of confidence im the present Government, are all the U. C. Tories, led by Su 
Allan M‘Nab : all the French, led by M. Lofontaine ; a good many of the | 
C. Reformers, who object to the balaneing plan of putting an extreme Tory 
into the Council at the same time with an extreme Reformer, and to whom the 
real and weighty grievances of the French will be explained this session by Eng- 
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the recess—these being led by Mr. Robert Baldwin; some of the Loose Fish,! Since you last met, several events of interest to this Province and the British 
whom Sir Charles Bagot cannot bring himself to buy with a place ; and even Empire have occurred, the issue of which has been mercifully directed by Pro- 
some of the L. C. British, led by Mr. Moffatt, who call the most unexceptiona- | vidence for the security and advant e of both. \ 
ple appointment of M. Valliéres a subjection of the province to French domin- The birth of a Prince destined, under God's protection, to occupy the British 
ation, and who, because they can no longer have their own will upon the Throne, is a source of Tejoicing to all Her Majesty's faithful rey ae ; and you 
French, would be glad tosee the Governor-General in such a mess as might | will I am sure, join with me in cordial congratulations to the Queen and Her 
by chance bring him under their influence. These would form a large majori- August Consort upon this event, so conducive to ‘Their domestic happiness, and 
ty, perhaps nearly six-eighths of the Assembly. ‘ 80 auspicious for the Nation. : f a Me: 

The Governor-General might disregard ow | a vote, and let his Executive,| You will also, I am confident, unite with one voice in thanksgiving to Al- 
supported by a minority, fight with the majority, as of old in these provinces. | mighty God, that He has been pleased to avert from our beloved Sovereign the 
But as this would be returning to the plan of representation without its conse- | danger to which She has been exposed by the treasonable attempt of an assas- 
quences—the plan of lighting the fire and stopping the chimney which should | Sin, and by the malice of the reckless aud wicked ; and will join in the prayer 
have carried off the smoke—I conclude that his Excellency would attend to | that He will continue to watch over and long to preserve a life so justly dear to 


the vote : and indeed, if he were otherwise disposed, there can be no doubt 
that his Government would be broken up by the resignation of those of his Coun- 
cil who are deeply pledged to the principle of a responsible executive. Attend- 
ing to the vote, he might justifiably dissolve the Assembly, but not wisely ; for 
it is unquestionable that a general election would so add to the numerical force 
in the Assembly both of the U. C. Tories and of the L. C. French, especially 
the latter, as to increase the majority opposed to the present Government. It 
seems to follow, that the only means by which fatal collisions may be avoided, 
is by changing the character of the Council, either with or without a dissolu- 
tion, so as to bring it into harmony with the predominating public opinion of 
the United Province. 

This might be done in either of two very different ways : which I will endea- 
your to compare with each other as impartially as if I had no predilection for 
either course. 

It is understood by everybody here whose opinions deserve any attention, that 
the French Canadians have got what may be termed the casting-vote in the repre- 


sentation of United Canada. For this they should thank God ; for it is by this | 
alone that, after the rebellion, they could have been spared from extermination | 
by the rude hands of the British party. It shows that the Union, if worked in | 


the spirit of justice, was calculated to protect the French from the evils of a 
erpetual warfare with the British in Lower Canada. Under the Union, the 
‘rench cannot be the majority, but they can give the majority to any other 

considerable party. This, their balancing power, is felt and acknowledged by 


all who really know much about Canada poiitics. Influenced by a knowledge | 


of this important power in the French, the U. C. Tory leaders, among whom 


there are some men of great political experience and ability, have, ever since | 


the middle of last session, contemplated a union between their party and the 
French. The conditions of the bargain would be very simple. ‘ Let us 
unite,” say the U. C. Tories, “so as to form a majority in the Assembly ; and 
then let us divide the Government of Canada between us, you taking the East 
and we the West.” Nor is this scheme by any means impracticable. The 
two parties really agree upon many points,—as, for instance, in their dislike 
of the Union, which would be practically almost set aside by the execution of 
this sharing project ; in the reliance which both parties, if each had its own 


way in its own part of the province, would be disposed to place on support | 
from the Imperial connexion ; and in their common hatred of Lord Sydenham’ , 


name and Lord Sydenham’s policy, of which last this would be the very anti- 
podes. Supposing that the Governor-General should enter heartily into this 
scheme, forming an Executive Council out of the two parties, and not only 
consenting to a dissolution, but allowing the influence of the Executive to be 
unscrupulously used in the general election, I have no doubt that the Tories 
above and the French below would gain enough strength in the Assembly to 
constitute a working majority. It would certainly bea strange alliance in 
some respects, but more se in appearance than reality, if one reflects that the 
natural position of the french on this Anglo-Saxon continent is dependence 
on the British Government for the protection of their race against the en- 
croachments and cruelties of a forcible Anglification; and that the loud “ loy- 
alty” of the U. C. Tories really consists of a wish to be again dependent on 
the British Government for the means of having their own way in Upper Ca- 
nada. So, after all that has been said and done of late about Radicalism and 
disaffection in Canada, it appears that a resolute Tory Governor might form 
a Loyal Tory Administ: ation resting on the support of the representative body. 
I have no doubt of tt. 

But now let me point to certain not very remote consequences of such a 
course, the prospect of which can be agreeable to those only who desire a se- 
paration from England. Lord Sydenham's policy being totally reversed—the 
Tories of U. C and the French of L. C., as such, being patronized by the Im- 
perial power and invested with legislative and executive power in their respec- 
tive divisions of the province—the British of L C., whose first sentiment is a 
horror of ** French domination,” and the Reformers of U. C., who dread and 
hate the Tories, against whose exclusive rule in fact some of them rebelled, 
would join as one manu for the purpose of overturning the new combination. 
And they would not be very particular about the means to be employed for at- 
taining their object. The British of L C., speaking generally and allowing 
for exceptions, save as their desire to Anglify the French without mercy makes 
them cling to the British connexion as their best support in that pursuit, are es- 
sentially a democratic people ; self-willed, stiff-necked, determined to have 
their own way, or at all events utterly incapable of submission to a state of 
things in which every thing would go the other way. ‘The U. C. Reformers, 
though now, [ believe, perfectly content with the British connexion, because 
they have got a share of the governing power, would be driven mad by a res- 


toration of the old ascendancy of the minority. These two outraged parties— | 
d 5 


the really Democratic minority of Lower Canada and the large Democratic 
majority of Upper Canada—would become one party in opinion, in aim, and in 
desperation. And then would the foundation be laid of a truly formidable dis- 
affection, nourished by a natural sympathy between Americans and the disaffect- 
ed, from which I should expect rebellion and separation in less than half-a-dozen 


years. This is what I alluded to when I spoke of the danger of laying the 


foundation of serious though not immediate mischief. 

The second course open to Sir Charles Bagot is a combination which 
should unite the French of Lower Cauada with the Reformers of Upper Ca- 
nada, giving the Government a majority of five-eighths at least in the present 
Asseinbly, or of six-eighths, if, as may fairly be done, we reckon several! of the 
L. C. British Members who would4fall into the arrangement, and most of the 
Louse Fish, who would go with any majority. This plan might be pursued 
moderately ; that is, by admitting the French, not, as in the case before sup- 
posed, to the whole power of Government in Lower Canada, but to a fair share 
-—to such a share as would enable them to resist the unjust pretensions of thé 
British race, but not to such a share as would convert them, Helots now, into 


the dominant race. Such a plan would have the entire approval of the U. C. | 


Reformers ; many of whom are ashamed of having neglected the unhappy 
French and forgotten justice in pursuit of their own Upper Canada objects, but 
would convert into supporters of the Government those of them who are now in 
Opposition from sympathy with the French. Nor would the more moderate and 
estimable of the L. C. British party, who are more largely represented in the 
Assembly than the mere Anti-French bigots of their race, object to such an ar- 
rangement ; seeing that in their opinion it 1s the only one that holds out a pros- 
pect of tranquillity for Canada, in whose prosperity they are deeply interested 
as merchants. The only parties who would object to such an arrangement are 
the U. C. Tories, and the brutal portion of the L. C. British. 
* * * * * * 

Let us recapitulate. The present state of things cannot last over another 
month. The Assembly is sure to condemn the present Executive. It would 
be madness in the Governor-General to defy the Assembly. In order to get a 
majority of the Assembly to go along with him, Sir Charles Bagot must needs 
adopt a policy and form a Council different from those of his predecessor. 

wo schemes present themselve to his choice, The one would be the greatest 
Possible change from what now is; the other but a partial change. The one 
would ere long produce an extensive and the most formidable disaffection ; the 
other is a change recommended by justice, not likely to revolt the moderate 
ef any party, and calculated to attach the vast majority to the Imperial con- 
nexion. 

My predilection for the latter course is here avowed. I firmly believe that 


it is the only one by which Sir Robert Peel’s Governor of United Canada can | 


escape severe troubles ending in a censpicuous failure. His decision will have 
been made about a month hence, and before this letter can return to Canada 
printed in your columns. 





CANADA. 
OPENING OF THE PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Legislative Council Chamber, Kingston, Sept. 8, 1842. 
This day at Two o'clock, p.w., His Excellency the Governor General pro- 


ceeded in state to the Chamber of the Legislative Council in the Parliament 


Building. The Members of the Legislative Council being assembled, His Ex- 
cellency was pleased to command the attendance of the Legislative Assembly, 


and that House being present, His Excellency opened the Second Session of | 
the First Parliament of the Province of Canada, with the following Speech from | ment, he had, durin 


the Throne :— 
Honorable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Assembly :— 


The melancholy event which marked the close of the last Session, and which | way : 
must still be fresh in your memory and your regrets, has imposed upon me 
the responsibility of maturing and carrying into effect numerous important 
measures, and has caused a corresponding necessity for delay in calling you to- 


gether. 


| all classes of Her Majesty's Subjects. 
| I rejcice that I am able to acquaint you that a Treaty between Great Britain 
_ and the United States has been signed on the part of Her Majesty, and since 
| ratified by the Federal Senate, by which the important questions affecting this 
| Province and the United States have been adjusted. From this happy settle- 
| ment, the ratification of which by Her Majesty I hope soon to be able to an- 
_ hounce to you, I augur the most favorable consequences to the Province, in the 
| maintenance of peace, the restoration of confidence, and the devotion of the 
| undivided energies of its inhabitants to the internal advancement, and the de- 
| velopement of the vast resources of the Country. These have been among 
| Her Majesty’s chief objects in the negociation of this Treaty ; and { am com- 

manded by the Queen to state to you, that no wish is nearer to Her Majesty’s 

heart than that, under her rule and the protection of Her Crown, all Her faith- 
| ful Subjects in Canada may rest in undisturbed peace ; may feel themselves to 
, be one people with their fellow Subjects in the British Islands ; and may in- 
| crease in wealth, prosperity and contentment, founded on the possession and 

rational enjoyment of a free and essentially British Constitution. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 
I have unfeigned satisfaction in informing you that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have redeemed in the fullest manner the munificent promise made by their 
predecessors to guarantee the Loan contemplated by this Province ; and I shall 
lay before you without delay the Act of the Imperial Parliament which gives 
| effect to their intention. I have been in correspondence with Her Majesty's 
Government, upon the mode in which the assistance thus given can be made 
most available to the Province, and I shall have occasion to make an important 
communication to you upon this subject. In the mean time I have adopted 
every means at my command to obviate the inconveniences of delay, and to ad- 
vance the Public Works ; and I hope before the expiration of the present sea- 
son to be able to extend them considerably. I have directed that full informa- 
tion as to the operations of the past year shall be laid before you. 
It has been found impracticable to carry into effect in England the ar- 
rangement proposed last year for the assistance of deserving emigrants. In 
redemption, however, of the pledge made upon this subject, Her Majesty’s 
Government have obtained from Parliament a grant of money in aid of desti- 
tute emigrants upon their arrival in this country. It will meanwhile be satis- 
factory to youto know that, although the number of Emigrants who have ar- 
_ tived direct from the mother country, or through the neighbouring States, du- 
ring the present season has been much larger than during the corresponding 
period of last year, no serious destitution has prevailed among them, which 
would render it necessary for me to apply to you to devise means for their 
relief ; and I have every reason to hope that there are the best prospects of their 
ultimate success and prosperity. 
The condition of the Public Revenue is highly satisfactory. The patriotic 
measure adopted by the Legislature during the last Session, to provide by 
means of increased Taxes upon Imports for restoring the credit of the Pro- 
| vince, and meeting the charge about to be created for the completion and ex- 
tension of the Public Works, has been eminently successful. The Tariff of 
the Imperial Parliament forthe British Possessions in North America, framed, 
as itis, in @ most generous spirit as regards this Province will promote es- 
sentially its financial and commercial interests. The provisions of the Impe- 
rial Act will probably cail for corresponding alterations in the Provincial scale 
, of duties ; and I shall at an early period require your advice and assistance 
in making the Revenue Laws of this Province consistent in themselves, and 
harmonious with the enactments of the Imperial Parliament. 

Her Majesty’s Government have evinced a most liberal disposition in the 
consideration of the Duties on Agricultural produce, in connection with the 
Trade of Canada ; and I am led to hope that an arrangement may be nade to 
extend the Market for Canadian produce, in a manner alike advantageous to 
this Province and the Mother Country. 

I have directed that the Accounts of the Revenue and Expenditure of the 
past year, with the Estimates for the ensuing year, be laid before you. 

Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 

Ihave given much attention to the operation of the great measures passed 
last Session, and I shall have occasion to propose to you modifications in cer- 
tain of them, with the view of giving effect to their provisions, in development 
of the principles on which they are founded, and in harmony with the spirit of 
those institutions under which they are framed. 

The important measure for the establishment of District Councils the de- 
| tails of which experience alone could perfect, will come under revision ; and I 
hope for your cheerful aid in considering the amendments which will be propo- 
sed, with the view of removing all obstacles to the smooth and efficient opera- 
tion of these Institutions. 

I have endeavoured to work out the objects which the Legislature contem- 
plated in passing an Act for the promotion of Education ; and | have not hesi- 
tated to adopt such measures as | deemed to be indispensable to the accom- 
plishment of their intentions, until the subject could again be brought under their 
| consideration, but it will be necessary to introduce several amendments into the 

measure in order to insure its successful and beneficial operation. In the mean- 

time it is gratifying to notice the impulse which has been given to Education, 
in its higher as weil as elementary branches The result cannot fail to confer 
the most material benefits upon the whole Province. 

The re-organization of the Militia is also a subject to which I shall have to 
call your attention, as the present seems a favourable opportunity to alleviate 
unnecessary pressure upon the people, and to plase this arm of the public de- 
fence upon a sounder and more satisfactory footing. 

In perfecting these and other measures which will be brought before you, and 
in all your labours, for the advancement of the welfare of the Province, you may 
rely upon my cordial co-operation and support. It is my earnest hope that a 
spirit of moderation and harmony may animate your councils, and direct your 
proceedings. The Province has at length happily recovered from a state of se- 
vere trial and danger, and a bright dawn now opens upon its prospects. The 

| promise of peace secured upon an ‘honourable and advantageous basis, the 
re-establishment of tranquillity and security, the restoration of financial credit, 
commercial confidence, with the enjoyment of free and permanent institutions, 
are blessings for which Canada has reason to be grateful, and which I feel as- 
sured, it will be your effort to preserve, and your pride to perpetuate. 
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House of Assembly, Sept. 13, 1842. 
Mr. Draper next addressed the House, he did not rise so much to apply him- 
self tothe particular question then before the House, as to offer those expla- 
nations, which the peculiar situation in which he was yesterday placed, pre- 
vented him from doing—[hear, hear.] He would therefore take the earliest 
opportunity of offering those explanations, as to the course which had been pur- 
sued and the cause for the delay which had yesterday occurred, [great sensa- 
tion, and cries of hear, hear,] he thanked the house for the indulgence it had 
| yesterday shown him, and would now proceed to explain the course he had pur- 
| sued, which if a wrong one, he hoped would hereafter deprive him of the con- 
| fideuce of those, [for he hoped he had yet some left] who reposed faith in his 
integrity as a public man. [t was unpleasant to him to speak of himself, but 
situated as he was, he could not avoid it. He should first speak of himself and 
| of the position in which he had been for some time back placed in the Govern- 
ment. ([Hear, hear.] Ever since the promulgation of Lord John Russell's 
celebrated despatch, he had felt that no government should be continued, but 
such as should command the confidence of the House, and of the ceuntry, 
through its constitutional organs in the house. Since then that had been his 
fixed principle, and he should have been false to his own professions, to his 
| own feelings, and to the Despatch itself, had he tendered any other advice to 
the head of the Executive Government [hear, hear. ] 

Acting under such a system of administration, and feeling the full force of 
its propriety and necessity, not only in theory but in practice also, [hear, hear, ] 
he had always been of opinion, and he could not say that that opinion was now 

changed, that the government never could be carried on in unison with the 
principles contained in that Despatch, so long as the great body of those of a 
different origin from himself, he alluded to the French Canadian members, 
| would not take any part in the administration of the late Governor General, 
| he had no power to carry out his views, (hear, hear,] with a view to effect an 
object which he had felt indispensable to the administration of the Govern- 

g the last session of the Parliament, tendered his resigna- 
tion of the office of Attorney General, and he had then to inforw the house, 
that he had within the last forty-eight hours, tendered his resignation for the 
third time, [loud shouts of hear,] /o the end that he should be no barrier in the 
that his continuance jn office, should be no obstruction to the reconstruc- 
tion of the Government upon that firm and satisfactory basis upon which he 
felt, it ought alone to stand, [hear, hear. ] During the last session much pre- 
judice abounded on both sides of the House, and for his own part he knew but 
little personally, of the members opposite (the French Canadian party,) in- 


deed he might cnctie chief knowledge of them, was derived through the 
lic press ; and whatever prejudices he had conceived against them, and ae 
he felt was the result of want of personal intercourse, he could now say cal 
and conscientiously, that it was entirely removed, [hear hear.] Feeling then 
that there was in fact no difference in sentiment between the honourable - 
tlemen opposite and himself and his colleagues, he had used his best e 
vours to carry a union between them into full effect, [hear hear,} he had endea- 
voured to bring about that political and national harmony, upon which he ho 

to see the government stand. Although his feelings had at all times been pes 
he now stated them to be, still he had no Opportunity of carrying them out to any 
practical result, till the arrival of the present head of the Government. (Hear, ] 
In negotiating an arrangement such as he had been alluding to, he felt that no 
proposal should be made to the gentlemen oppesite, but such as was consistent 
with their honour ; such as honourable men could accept [hear, hear,] with that 
view, and knowing that the honeurable member for Hastings (Mr. Baldwin] had 
forfeited office for them, and that as honourable men, they could not take of- 
fice without him, he made no proposal to the gentlemen opposite, which did 
not include the Hon. and learned gentleman from Hastings. [Hear, hear.] In 
making a proposition to include the member for Hastings, he knew he was ma- 
king one to exclude himself, and it would be derogatory to him and also to the 
member for Hastings, for both to act together in the same Cabinet, [hear,hear. ] 
He therefore, at once, gave his own resignation, so that he might be no obsta- 
cle in the way of an arrangement so desirable. He and his colleagues sub- 
mitted those views to the honourable and learned gentleman opposite, [Mr. 
Lafontaine,) the member for the 4th Riding of York County, and who is gene- 
rally understood to be the leader,or at all events in the confidence of the French 
Canadian people. It was not for him to say, why their proposals were reject- 
ed ; why the hand of reconciliation had been refused,and the olive branch of peace 
dashed to the earth, by the honourable gentleman opposite ; he would leave them 
to explain their own views and motives. But whatever might be the motives 
which dictated the refusal, he yet hoped to see the day,when such a union,would 
be formed, and when the principle of administering the government.in harmony 
with the wishes of the people, will be fully established and fairly carried 
out. It was influenced by such feelings that he had tendered his resignation 
to the head ef the government ; and why the gentlemen opposite would not 
afford their assistance in the formation of such a Cabinet, it was for them, 
not for him to say. There was no difficulty on his part ; there was none on 
the part of his colleagues who were to remain, and there was none on the part 
of the head of the government. So far all washarmonious. He would now 
read the copy of a letter, addressed by the head of the government, to the ho- 
nourable and learned member for the 4th Riding of York, (Mr. Lafontaine.) 
It was dated this day. [Here the learned Attorney General read the Gover- 
nor’s letter, the contents of which were, that Mr. Ogden and Mr. Draper were 
to go out of office as Attorneys General of Lower and Upper Canada, to make 
room for Mr. Lafoutaine and Mr. Baldwin, to fill those offices. The Solici- 
tor Generalship of Lower Canada to be filled by a gentleman of British origin, 
at the nomination of Mr. Lafontaine. Mr. Davidson's place as Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, to be filled by Mr. Girouard, with a seat in the Council, upon 
condition of his finding a seatin Parliament, Mr. Parent to be appointed Clerk 
of the Council, and the Solicitor Generalship of Upper Canada, to be placed in 
abeyance, till after Mr. Sherwood’s return, when it wasto become the subject 
of future consideration. Mr. Ogden and Mr. Davidson to be provided for by 
pensions.] Such were the propositions made by the head of the government 
to the gentlemen opposite, but he was sorry to say, they had not been acceded 
to ; the motives that had dictated their refusal, he would leave to honourable 
gentlemen opposite to explain. For himself (Mr. Draper,) whatever might be 
the result, he felt consoled that he had tendered what he conceived to be the 
best advice he was capable of giving, and having so performed his duty, he 
would leave the whole matter to the impartial consideration of the House. 

Mr. Lafontaine briefly addressed the House, (in French) stating that he 
would afterwards explain his motives for declining the offers made to him ; but 
at present he might be permitted to say that they were more of a personal 
than of a public nature. 





Government House, Kingston, Sept. 13, 1842 

Sir,—Having taken into my most earnest consideration the conversation 
which have passed between us, I find my desire to unite to the aid of, and cor- 
dial co-operation with, my Government, the population of French origin in this 
Province unabated, I have therefore not waited for the result of your delibera- 
tion, but, on the contrary, have been considering how far I can possibly meet 
the views of those who have the confidence of that part of the population,so as to 
make their accession to this Government satisfactory to themselves, and at the 
saine time accompanied by that mutual confidence which can alone make it 
beneficial to the country. 

I have accordingly come, not without difficulty, to the conclusion that for 
such an object I will consent to the retirement of the Attorney General of 
Lower Canada, Mr. Ogden, from the office which he now holds upon its bein 
distinctly understood that a provision will be made for him, commensurate wit 
his long and faithful services. 

Upon this retirement I am prepared to offer to you the situation of Attorney 
General for Lower Canada, with a seat in my Council. 

The office of Solicitor General in Lower Canada has long been kept vacant 
in the hope of some arrangement by which the object which I have always had 
in view might have been assisted, and I shall be happy to listen to your sug- 
gestion of the name of any gentleman of British origim,whose co-operation in the 
Government will aid us in the attainment of one common object. 

I have reverted carefully and anxiously to your expressed wish of being join- 
ed in your adherence to my government by a sufficient number of supporters to 
ensure the confidence of those whose interests you represent. 

I find that one of my own plans for the.advantage of Lower Canada, viz: 
the distribution of a portion of the crowded population of your frontier settle- 
ment over a larger extent of territory, may be made to coincide with your 
view. 

Mr. Girouard has been represented to me as a gentleman possessing admi- 
nistrative faculties of a high order, and at the same time the confidence of his 
countrymen 

He can mutually assist in forwarding my object in this respect ; and I have 
therefore determined if [ should be successful in inducing you to accept my pro- 
position in offering to him the situation at present held by Mr. Davidson, with 
a seat in the Council, on the understanding that the latter gentleman shall also 
be provided for ina manner suitable to his just pretensions, and that Mr. 
Girouard shall be elected by some constituency a member of the Assembly. 

Ihave further determined to offer the confidential post of Clerk of the 
Council to some gentleman of your recommendation, and I would suggest that 
the reputation enjoyed by Mr. Morin or Mr. Parent would designate them as 
perhaps among the fittest persons for your recommendation. ; 

Mr. Baldwin's differences with the Government have arisen chiefly from his 
desire to act in concert with the representatives of the French portion of the 
population, and as I hope those differences are now happily removed, I shall 
be willing to avail myself of his services. 

Mr. Draper has tendered to me the resignation of his office. I shall always 
regret the loss of such assistance as he has uniformly afforded me, and I shall 
feel the imperative obligation of considering his claims upon the Government, 
whenever an opportnnity may offer of adequately acknowledging them. This 
will leave the office of Attorney General, with a scat in the Council, at my dis- 
posal, and I am prepared to effer it to Mr. Baldwin. id 

The absence of Mr. Sherwood deprives me of the opportunity of ascertaining 
how far he might be willing to accede to the arrangement, and of knowing 
whether he is ready to fulfil one of the conditions of his appointment by obtain- 
ing a seat in the Assembly. ; 

The disposal of this office must therefore be left a matter of future con- 
sideration. , 

From my knowledge of the sentiments entertained by all the i 
who now compose my constitutional advisers, I see no reason to oubt that 
a strong and united Council might be formed on the basis of this propo- 
sition. 

In this persuasion, I have gone to the utmost length to meet,and even to sur- 
pass, vour demands ; and if, after such an overture, I shall find that my efforts 
to secure the political tranquillity of the country unsuccessful, I shall at least 
have the satisfaction of feeling that I have exhausted all the means which 
the most anxious desire to accomplish this great object have enabled me to 
devise. I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) Cc. BAGOT. 

L. H. Laronraine, Esq., M. P. P. 
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By the Great Western and the Cunard steamer, we are in possession of Lon 
don files to the 4th inst. a 
The papers are much occupied with the details of her Majesty's visit te 








Scotland, where she with Prince Albert was received with every demonstra- 
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tion of joy and regard. We have given copious extracts in relation to their 
progress, and shall continue to lay before our readers all the prominent events 
and circumstances connected with this royal tour. Some misunderstanding 
took place as to the hour of her Majesty’s landing, in consequence of which 
the authorities of Edinburgh were prevented from joining in the procession or 
meeting the Queen at the Barriers, and presenting the keys of the city, agree- 
ably to ancient custom. The circumstance gave rise to much chagrin, but 
her Majesty with great kindness set all right by promising to submit to another 
procession notwithstanding it deranged her other engagements. There will be 
much display of loyalty, much show of ancient customs, much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, much exhibition of ancient armour, and of proud historical recollec- 
tiens—but the whole seems, so far, to lack the grandeur, the chivalry and the 
enthusiasm which marked every step of the progress of George the Fourth 
during his visit. Alas, the wizard of the North is not now living to direct with 
his magic wand, and to give ecldt to the soul-stirring proceedings. 

The London Spectator indulges its historical recollections by giving the fol- 
lowing fictitious conversation between her Majesty and her attendants :— 


AFTER THE ROYAL TOUR 


At Holyrood, conversation naturally turned upon the historical events of 
which it had been the scene: the murder of Rizzio in the Queen's presence, 
Knox drawing tears from Mary’s eyes, and King James scampering down the 
back-stairs with his breeches under his:arm, to escape from the black Earl of 
Bothwell, were not forgotten. 


At Perth, her Majesty was reminded of the murder of James the First,which 


was committed there, and of the danger in which James the Sixth was placed 
by the Gowrie conspiracy. 

At Sterling she was shown Bannockburn, memorable not only for the vic- 
tory of Bruce, but for the assassination of James the Third, after his defeat in 
the battle in which the insurgent Barons brought the boy Prince to strike against 
his father. 

Linlithgow recalled the murder of the Regent Murray. 

‘““We have been unfortunate in our selection of a route,” remarked the 
Queen upon her return to Dalkeith Howse: ‘the historical associations 


= whica our path was strewed were not exactly of the most agreeable 
ind.” 

It would be difficult to select a road for Royalty through Scotland free from 
this objection. Had her Majesty entered it by the West border, she must have 
passed the Solway Moss,where the whole Baronage of the kingdom fled before 
the enemy without striking a blow, merely to spite their Sovereign, and suc- 
ceeded in breaking his heart. Had she entered by the East border, she must 
have passed the bridge of Lauder, over which the refractory Barons hanged 
the ministers and favourites of James the Third. By holding a more Easterly 
course to Perth, she would have passed Loch Leven Castle, where Mary was 
imprisoned,and Falkland, where the Ear! of Carrick, heir-apparent of the Crown, 
was starved to death. Orhad she turned to the West, she must have come 
near Crookstone, the scene of the last battle where the hopes of Mary (whose 
woes, as Wordsworth said of Wallace’s deeds, are ‘‘ sown like a wild-flower all 
over her dear country’’) were stricken down, and only the alternative of being 
a prisoner in Scotland or in England left to her. Nor would the Queen have 
passed beyond the region of these grisly recollections by going further North 
than she did ; for by so doing might she have come to the scene of the murder 
of “the gracious Duncan.” 

‘“‘Gentlemen,”’ replied her Majesty, after all these facts had been urged in 
order to show that she had travelled by as agreeable a route as could well be 
chosen, “ it must be confessed that your hills are grand and your valleys beau- 
tiful; and I doubt not that you are to a man, as you tell me, devotedly loyal : 
but your history is not of a nature to furnish a Sovereign with food for pleasing 
Soe bt. Thank Heaven, it is my lot to live on the South side of the 

order !”” 


Mr. Rentoul, a Scotch gentleman, is, or was, the Editor of the Spectator. 


Another Overland Mail has arrived from India, but the news is not essen- 
tially changed. The same doubt as to the policy to be pursued with Affghan- 
istan remains—nor is it certain whether the country is to be evacuated imme- 
diately or not. Jt is admitted on all sides, that the Governor General has per- 
mitted General Pollock to use his own discretion in regard to his own corps at 
Jellalabad ; but this discretion of course has reference to the period of retreat, 
and not to the retreat itself. The intentions of the Indian Government are 
shrouded in mystery. Certainly orders for a retreat. of some kind were sent 
to Gen. Pollock, but were suspended in consequence of the General's remon- 
strances. Khelat-i-Ghilzee, a place of some strength, has been abandoned by 
the British forces, and its fortifications have been razed to the ground. As thisact 
was not necessary, and as Khelat lies in the road, or nearly 80, from Candahar 
to Cabul, and its occupation would be useful if it were intended to advance— 
t would appear as if this too, denoted an intention to retire. We however, 
agree with the Times, that with so little necessity for retreating, and while 
Lady Sale and the other captives are still in the hands of the monster Akhbar 
Khan, it is impossible that the army can return without first achieving some- 
thing more decisive. Gen. Pollock is strong enough to advance on Cabul by 
the Khyber route, in which he now is ; and Gen. Nott, is equally competent 
with his force to reach Cabul from the south, where the two forces might 
meet, and in possession of the capital dictate the terms of peace. The whole 
army might then retire by the Northern route, through the Khyber Passes, and 
reach the Punjab without serious opposition. The friendly Sikhs of the Pun- 
jab, would be most useful auxiliaries in these operations ; indeed they are able 
to hold the Khyber Pass in the absence of the Army, while advancing to Cabul. 
We are unable then, so contradictory do the accounts appear, to say, what is 
or what is not the policy of Lord Ellenborough, and must await future advices 
to be enable to arrive at any definite opinion. 


COLONIAL POLITICS. 

The Canada Legislature has at length assembled once more under a tory 
Captain General, who is a gentleman of high family and connexions, high 
honour, and high conservative principles ; yet this gentleman of high princi- 
ples and conservatism, has allied himself with, and called to the councils of 
his sovereign, the extreme radicals and revolutionists of the land! We refer 
to his Excellency’s letter to Mr. Lafontaine for proof of this astounding fact, 
in which it will appear, furthermore, that an attainted traitor, Girouard, is to be 
rewarded with a lucrative appointment. Mr. Girouard was engaged in the 
rebellion of Lower Canada—he fled—-a price of five hundred pounds was put 
upon his head—and he was apprehended by Mr. Simpson of Couteau de lac, 
who handed the prisoner over to justice and received the reward. 

To this complexion things have come at last. We foresaw it and foretold 
it, and behold it has come true! With a conviction that sucha state was ap- 
proaching, we, a few weeks since, recommended Sir Charles Bagot to hasten 
the catastrophe, for if it really were the iutention of the cabinet at home to for- 
get the past, to make no distinction between the loyal and the disloyal—ex- 
cept perhaps in giving a preference to the latter—the sooner such intention 
was made known the better, as it would be productive of less irritation to avow 
it at once than to eke it out by instalments. Decapitation is better than a lin- 
gering death, and we are glad that the long agony is over, for parties so long 
disorganised will now right themselves. 

History tells us that Cxsar bravely defended himself against the conspira- 
tors in the Senate house, until he saw Brutus’s sword drawn, when “ ingrati- 
tude, more strong than traitor’s arms quite vanquished him,” he then fold- 
ed his arms and surrendered himself to the daggers of his enemies. This 
blow has been dealt to the conservatives of Canada by a conservative governor, 
acting under the orders of a conservative cabinet, and they must submit to it 
with what grace they may. 

The wheel of fortune has indeed come round, and the prizes are distributed to 
strange competitors. Mr. Draper, Mr. Ogden, Mr. Davidson, and Mr. Ma- 
caulay are ejected from their offices, and Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lafontaine, Mr. Gi- 
rouard,and Mr. Hincks put in their places. We do not see how the new incum 
bents can,with honour,avoid recalling Mr. Papineau and Mr. Bidwell—for there 
can be now no valid objection to their return and enjoying the honour and fruits 
of office. The appointment of Mr. Girouard yirtually annuls every existing 
edict against all who fled, for participation in the rebellion ;—the prisoners at 
Van Dieman's Land cannot, with any justice, be longer detained, nor ought the 


€xpaiziated persons at Burlington and elsewhere be hindered from returning, 


for a single moment. Even Mr. Mackenzie, we suppose, is by this time again 
turning his face towards Gallows Hill. " 

But Sir Charles Bagot is a gentleman, a man of high honour and principle, 
and these things are forced upon him. He had no alternative, for the party 
he found in office could not encounter the difficulties of office ; nor could he 
recruit that party, as was manifest, to any degree of efficiency. This has been 
evident from the popular tone ever since the appointment of Mr. Hincks. The 
hydra of ‘‘ Responsible Government” strangled in the cradle every good in- 
tention to which a conservative mind could give birth. ‘The conservative party 
moreover, was not strong enough to manage the House of Assembly as now 
constituted, had the Governor thrown himself upon it exclusively for support. 
Foiled in forming a piebald cabinet, and finding a tory cabinet too weak, his 
Excellency was driven by the force of circumstances to where he now is. It 
appears to us that he had no alternative, and therefore should not incur the 
odium that many seem to imagine is due to him. 

But it may be asked with whom the blame should rest,—and what is the great 
cause that has led to the disaster—this total overthrow of the loyal party ! We 
have no difficulty in answering the question, for we foretold what would take 
place three years ago. From the moment the union of the two provinces was 
resolved upon, the consequences were inevitable ; no man who looked forward 
to effects and calculated results could be mistaken. Let those who doubt this 
refer to the opinions of this paper in 1839 ; let them turn to the articles in the 
paper of the 30th of Nov., the 7th, 14th, and 21st of Dec. of that year, and 
they will not only see all that has happened shadowed forth, but absolutely 
foretold ; for instance in that of the 21st of December we find the following : 

Mr. Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham) proposes that each province shall 
send an equal number of representatives to the joint House of Assembly. We 
will now tell that gentleman the result of the first election. Suppose each pro- 
vince shall be authorized to return fifty members, making one hundred in all, 
they will stand thus :— . 


Upper Canada. 
Loyal 


Lower Canada. 


Rebels...............--40—50 
Total of Loyalists, 40 ; of Radicals and Rebels, 60, leaving a majority of 10 
or 20 upona division. With such a House of Commons we beg leave to ask 
Mr. Thomson how long he expects to carry on the Queen’s government. 
{The numbers differ a little from the above, but the effect is identical. ] 


Yes, not only in the first Parliament, but in the first Session,did Lord Syden- 
ham find himself left in a minority, and nothing but his Parliamentary tactics 
and deep strategy prevented him from being beaten with his own weapons and 
upset by his own system. It is doubted by none, we believe, that he could not 
had he lived and retained his government, have withstood the shock of another 
session ; as it was, the union of the Upper Canada radicals with the French 
faction of the lower province that nearly upset his cabinet on the retirement of 
Mr. Baldwin. A junction of the Upper Canada liberals with the ultras of the 
French party could not fail to occur when they met in the same Parliament, 
and the certainty of this junction and its effects, constituted one of our main 
objections to the union. Doubtless the union was a desirable measure in many 
points of view, but its advocates must take it with its bitters and its sweets. 
That it has prostrated the loyal party, we have already seen, and what other 
effects it may have in store, time alone can develope. 

We have givenelsewhere the remarks of Mr. Draper when announcing to 
the House of Assembly the offers that had been made by the Governor-Gene- 
ral to the French leaders. Mr. Sullivan made a similar communication to the 
other house, and both gentlemen stated that these offers had been flatly refu- 
sed. They have since, however, been accepted, but at the cost of what new 
confessions is not stated. The Kingston Whig of the 17th says, 

‘“* Affairs are at length arranged, Mr. Baldwin has been sworn in Attorney 
General for Canada West, and Mr. Lafontaine has been sworn in Attorney 
General for Canada East. The situations of Solicitors General for both Pro- 


vinces are to be held by friends of these gentlemen. Mr. Girouard is to be 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, with a Seat at the Council. The Clerkship 


and the Seat of Government is to be removed next Spring to Canada East. 
These important concessions being made, Messrs. Harrison and Hincks are 
compassionately allowed to retain their places, and the Government of the Pro- 
vince is graciously permitted to continue its functions. Messrs. Odgen and 
Sherwood are thrown overboard. 


The dissatisfied party has now gained all its wishes; it is in complete and 
undisputed possession of the government. Let us hope that they will use 
their victory with moderation. 

It is now the duty’of the loyal party to re-form itself in all its former strength. 
No government can safely be trusted without an opposition, and that opposi- 
tion we hepe will soon appear. But let it form itself when it may, it must 
proceed upon the principles of pure patriotism. It must make no factious op- 
position to the Queen’s Government ; it must condemn the measures of their 
opponents when deserving of condemnation, and support them when worthy of 
support. It must in fact be an opposition of gentlemen, who will act upon the 
principles of gentlemen, and in this respect the course of Sir Robert Peel dur- 
ing his ten years exile from office, forms a proper model to copy from. 





Oe 
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We have copied one of Mr. Wakefield's letters to the Colonial Gazette 
—it cannot fail to be read with interest at this juncture. It confirms our opinion 


out remodelling; and it proves pretty conclusively that Sir Charles Bagot 
could not have secured a majority by any other means than those he has adopted 
| unless he had united the Tory party with the French party, giving the latter 
their own way in the lower province, which would have been a virtual disso- 
lution of the Union. Some will even think that this latter would have been 
the better course—for British interests at least. 





The Great Western.—Mr. Irvin, the consignee of this beautiful steamer 
| has assured the public, that there is no truth whatever in the report that she is 
about to be withdrawn from the line. It is the intention of the owners, he 
says, to keep her running, and that the new iron steamer of 3000 tons may be 


| expected here in the spring. 





a 
Che Drama. 


Park Theatre—A Star has appeared above the theatrical horizon of New 
fork ; its precise magnitude is not yet ascertained, nor can the effulgence of 
| its brilliancy be yet truly described. Its orbit, however, is much in the same 
direction as that of a Star of the first magnitude which not long ago set from 
our view ; and we are not without hope that all the attributes of the new one 
may be found as distinguished as those of the predecessor. To quit metaphor, 
Mr. George Vandenhoff, son of the eminent tragedian who was so long and so 
justly admired here, has arrived from Europe, and has commenced an engage- 
| ment at the Park Theatre. He made his first bow on Wednesday evening, in 
| the character of Hamlet, and his debit must have been flattering to his own 
| feelings, for it was greeted with all the cordial warmth for which New York au- 
| diences are so remarkable, and which are so well calculated to encourage the 
| energies of an artist. 

On this occasion it is necessary, before we enter into the consideration of the 
performance, to premise two things. Mr. G. Vandenhoff labored under a very 
severe cold, occasioned we presume by the sudden and severe change of the 
weather, so trying to the physique of an European; his hoarseness sensibly 


painfully severe to his feelings as a probationer. He was, besides, virtually 
alone in the cust of the characters ; for never was a theatrical establishment in 
the world so utterly without materiel for tragic performances as that of the 
Park Theatre at this moment. 

Mr. George Vandenhoff is most decidedly a pupil of his father. 


| his delivery, his gesticulation, his physiognomical expression,are all so closely in 


His tones, 
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cided eleve of a school. Mr. G. Vandenhoff reads and thinks for himself, and 
it is pleasing to perceive that he aims at originality, difficult as the success may 
be ; and although some peculiarities of emphasis may be liable to critical cavil, 
yet he seldom wanders far from the judicious conclusions of a scholar. It is 
an established fact that there is not a character in any play extant more diffi- 
cult to represent than that of Hamlet. Confessedly it is one which creates a 
far more intense interest in the closet than on the stage ; for, to understand it 
thoroughly, there must be time allowed to dwell on its details, which the course 
of theatrical action will not permit ; both imagination and reflection must be 
called to our aid in order to embody this splendid abstraction, and therefore it 
is that the represented Hamlet seldom gives unmixed satisfaction. In fact we 
commonly find that the young actor, has seldom arrived at the truth of all its 
beauties and riches, and the artist of maturer years cannot look the character. 

Such is this piece of exquisite intellectuality : and such are the actual stage 
positions of the Vandenhoffs, junior and senior. Our present artist is a young 
man of fine figure, elastic and elegant action, round voice, and, we think, strong 
understanding. Many portions of his text he gave with true and deep feeling, 
but there were parts in which the spirit flagged and the text was given mechani- 
cally. In short there were inequalities in the acting, which may however be 
accounted for by the state of his health, his comparative youth, and some little 
fluttering of feeling in the debutant on a ground where his father had acquired 
high distinction. With very much that is satisfactory in the actual perform- 
ance, there was still more in promise for the future, and we therefore hope that 
he will meet the encouragement he so justly deserves. 

The only chance of making another effective character in the cast was that 
of Mr. Placide as Polonius. What enemy to this actor's reputation could 
have advised the rejection of Polonius’ advice to his sont It is prosy and 
trite, to be sure, but it is the only passage in the acted text which can enable 
us to understand the character aright of this wise and sagacious though garru- 
lous and hypercritical courtier. Losing that speech, we see nothing of Polo- 
nius but an obsequious buffoon, which in truth he is not. Mr. Placide seemed 
to be aware that the part was denuded of its best quality, and he walked through 
it in the coldest and most common-place manner, We have seen him play it 
most effectively, and draw down loud applause, we would therefore advise him 
to procure the restoration of the text, and then give the character the benefit 
of his talent. Clark was a tolerable Laertes ; Williams was good in the 
grave-digger, and Andrews did the petit maitre, Osric, in good style, but for all 
the rest “* Tace is Latin fora candle!” By the bye, Mr. Clark ought to 
take lessons in fencing, he marred the last scene abominably. 

On Thursday evening Mr. G. Vandenhoff appeared in the character of Vir- 
ginius, last night he repeated Hamlet, and to-night he appears as Leon in 
‘* Rule a wife and have a wife t” 








Bowery Theatre —This house is likely to be restored to all the popularity of 
its most palmy days, in consequence of the engagement of Madame Celeste 
Elliot who has just arrived from England. This artiste who it may be remem- 
bered was so highly instrumental in producing the prosperity of the Bowery 
Theatre in years past, has attained a high reputation in England,both as a dan- 
seuse and as an actress in Melodrama ; it is said that she has brought with her 
several new and attractive pieces, and indeed there is every reason to believe 
that she will communicate a vigour and activity to the proceedings here which 
will be beneficial to the treasury. 

Niblo's Garden.—The revival of ‘‘ The Green Monster” has been delayed 
from various causes; but this does not seem to have affected the interests of 
The Garden, for the nightly crowds continue as dense as ever, and ‘‘ Mazul- 


me ” is quite as attractive as when it was first produced. 


The Proprietor took 
his benefit on Wednesday evening, in the very face of the first night of a Star 
at The Park Theatre; he knew his strength however, and it did not deceive 





of the Executive Council is to be filled by either Mr. Parent or Mr. Morin ; | iety of research, in order to gratify the visiters of his elegant and brilliant 


that Lord Sydenham’s government could not have gone on another year with- | 


increased during the evening, and near the close of the piece it must have been 


- 


the style of his father, that they may be said to proclaim his consanguinity ; 


| but the ease with which all these characteristics sit upon him, quite as_plainly 


declare that he is not a mere imitator of the eminent original, so much as a de- | J 


j 


him, for the benefit proved an absolute cram of the premises. This is as it 
should be, for no man goes before Mr.’ Niblo in liberality of expenditure or anx 
place of entertainment. We believe that ‘‘ The Green Monster" will be re- 
vived on Monday evening, and will be performed nightly till the end of the sea- 
son, which we really regret to say is but too close at hand. 

Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre.—After the old fashion, this little theatre is 


| nightly filled, and the proprietor shews his readiness for the production of no- 


velties. In such case he cannot always be expected to prove successful. In 
the two pieces last produced, we are compelled in all candor to say, he has fail- 
ed. One called ‘* Nervo Vitalics,” is the offspring of Mr. Field who wrote the 
late failure at the Park; he gave his assistance in the performance here, but 
that would not do. In spite of his evident labour to be smart and witty in his 
dialogue, the action hung, and the audience yawned. ‘The other piece called 
“Bathing” was so tame that we confess we were unable to sit it out. Mr 
Mitchell will have to go farther a-field for his pieces ; but his greatest success, 
as it has been, so it will continue to be, found in smart burlesques, and if we can 
induce him also to believe this, there will need 


him to pursue the right course. 


no farther stimulus to induce 
In Mr. Loder he is well and amply provided 
with a conductor, an adapter, or a composer of music proper for his purpose, 
and his own general tact is sufficient for all the rest. By the bye, has he ever 
taken into consideration the want of musical rgsonance in his theatre, and the 
| best means of producing it ? 
MUSIC. 

The following are just published by J. Nunns, No. 240 Broadway : 

The Lawgiver’s Grave. The wordsby Miss H. F. Gould, the music by 
C. E. Horn, and the piece dedicated te Rev. Dr. Wainwright. 
sition is an elaborate one ; it consists of three successive sol 


This compo- 
os, viz., of bass, 
tenor or contralto, and soprano voices, each of which is followed by a chorus 
of allthree. The poetry is beautiful, and the music is equally so. We can 
warmly recommend it in musical circles. 

“ Dream not of me.” Anair of sadness runs through the poetry of this 
song, and the composer, Mr. C. E. Horn, has entered accurately into the 
spirit of the language. The melody is a little chromatic, but pleasing, and the 
aecompaniment beautifully carries out the idea contained in the words. 

*.* We learn that Mr. Horn has, in considerable forwardness, a work on 
hand which is likely to be highly interesting to both the musica! and the reli- 
Its title is ‘‘ The Christmas Bells, or Holy Tide ;”’ it is intended 
to give a description of the whole day of the Nativity, particularly as regards 
the Cathedral ceremony on the occasion ; it will be performed with full orches- 
tra, chorus, distinct choir, and organ. We can anticipate many interesting 


gious world. 


touches in carrying out so noble an idea, and shall wait anxiously for its appear- 
ance, which we understand that the composer desires should be on or near 
Christmas day. 





NY person wishing to have a perfect set of the New York Albion newspaper (un- 

bound) from January 1537 to September 1842; also the volume for 1836, wanting 
3 numbers, can obtain them by applying by letter (post paid) addressed * Aibion,” 
Box No. 50, Upper Post Office, New York. Sept. 24-1t* 


(AR TANTED—A person of respectability to procure subscribers to the EUROPEAN: 
\ newspaper. Apply to Mr. Winslow, 30 South-street. Sept. 24-tf. 


R. DEMPSTER’S BALLAD SOIREES.—Mr. Dempster respectfully announces 
i that his Ballad Soirees will be given at the N. Y. Society Library on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings next, 28th and 3uth Sept., and Monday evening, 3d October, when 
he will imtroduce his latest compositions including a new National Song, “ THE 
DEATH OF WARREN.” written by Epes Sargent, Esq., ‘‘ The Lonely auld wife,” 
* The Blind Boy,” “ I'M WITH YOU ONCE AGAIN,” by George P. Morris, Esq , 
‘Jeanie Morrison,” by Motherwell, * Lament of the Irish Emigrant,” &c., with choice 
selections of his most popular Songs and Bajlads ; particulars of which will be an- 
nounced in small biils. ‘Tickets 50 cents.to be had at Messrs Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham’s Piano Forte ware rooms, Broadway, and at the door. Doors open at 7, to 
commence at § o’clock. Sept. 24-It. 


; Sent. 


ESIRED by an English lady of respectability a siiuation as governess either as as- 
sistant 1n a school or in a private faiuily; most respectable references can be given 

For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. 

family to the South 











No objection to accompany a 
Aug. 27-5t. 





THE ALBION, 


Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all parts of the United States, and 
the British provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day. Office. Nu. 3, Bat 
c:ay-street, American Hotel, New York, where al! communications, letters, Books, 
&c , are requested to be addressed. Subgc iption, Six dollars annum, in advance 


Bartlett § J. Paul, Proprietors, 


per 
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